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GIRARD’S INTESTATE REAL ESTATE. tween Market and Arch streets, late Stiles’s estate, pur- 


A pamphlet has lately appeared entitled ‘*‘ Tuz pe- chased by the same, December 21, 1831, 


cision oF THE SuPREME CourT or PENNsYLvANIA RE-|It is agreed that the above action be entered to the 
LATIVE TO THE AFTER-PURCHASED ReaL Estate or | Dove term, asif a Summons in Ejectment had been 


rai regularly issued and returned served, and that the 
ry ae - naa StavED Amp consipansa.” Af- description of the property, and the dates at which 
ter furnishing Sections IX. X, XI, XII. XII. XIV. Stephen Girard acquired the same, may be altered 


of the will, relating to the private Legacies—Section | and amended according to the deeds, 


XXIL. containing the bequest of 300,000 dollars to the | Case stated for the opinion of the Court, as upon a special 
state, and Section XX. relating to the residuary lega- verdict. 
cy—and the codicils—a schedule of the after-pur-| Stephen Girard, Esquire, late of the city of Lng 
chased Estate and th . -, :.: | |delphia, Banker, died on the 26th day of December, 
serted. Then foll Soxuomeaiad ee, ae 1831—seized in fee of all and singular the Real Estate 
: , ows an account of the amicable | et forth in the agreement to enter the above action, 
actions of ejectment entered before the Supreme Court, | purchased by him at the dates mentioned in the said 
fur the purpose of deciding to whom belongs the pro. | agreement—having first made and executed his last 
perty contended for. ‘Those proceedings, and the opi- | Wi!l_ and testament, dated the 16th day of February, 
atin al the Court eve how inserted | 1830, and codicils thereto, dated respectively on the 
, ‘ 25th day of December, 1830, and the 20th day of June, 
ag 1831, duly proved in the Register’s office for the City 


The following amicable actions of ejectment were |#%4 County of Philadelphia, on the Sist day of De- 
entered in the Supreme Court of Piasat ease. for the cember, 1831, [prout will and codicils which are to be 


Eastern District, on the 8th and 13th of October, 1833, | Considered 3s I Gores — 





Louis Vidal and Francoise Fenellon 

his wife, | 1.—Etienne Girard, a brother of 
vs, July, 1832. the testator of the whole blood. 
The Mayor, met and Citizens of | No, 44. 2.—Antoinetta Hemphill, wife of John ee a ie 
Philadelphia, Henrietta Clark, wife o 
John Hemphill and Antoinetta his wife Y John Y. Clark, and Caroline Haslam, wife of John 
John Y. Clark and Henrietta his wife, B. Haslam; the said Antoinetta, and Caroline be- 
and John B. Haslam and Caroline his No. 45 ing ne children a" . on ele a brother 
wife vs. ‘ of the testator of the whole biood. 
. Same. J 3.—Frangoise Fenelon Vidal, the wife of Louis Vidal, 
Etienne Girard the said Frangoise 
7 Fenellon being the daughter of Sophia Girard Ca- 
S ~ No. 46. payron, deceased, a sister of the testator of the 
a whole blood. 


The following is a copy of the agreements under The defendants are in possession of all the said Real 
which they were entered, and also of the cases stated Estate. The deeds granting the Estate mentioned to 


for the opinion of the Court. | the said Stephen Girard, are to be considered as part of 
. | this case 
Amicable action in Ejectment, for the following described | 

Real el Pe Cetin If the Court shall be of opinion that the said Real Estate, 

Two] : s or any part thereof, was devised by and passed under 

wo houses and lots on Walnut street, between Se-| the said will and codicils to the defendants, then 


ences Dock streets, Nos. 63 and 65, and one house | judgment to be entered for the defendants, for the 
ieee en street, No. 61, purchased October 5, | whole or such part of the said Estate as was devised 
A re i a Stephen Girard. cy and passed. If the Court shall be of opinion that the 
pant cas ore, Passyunk township, containing 60| said Real Estate, or any part thereof, was not devised 
eek hans perches, purchased by the same, October by and did not pass under the said will and codicils, 
Aiea al - ; then judgment to be entered for the plaintiffs,-for one 
ae cee a on the north side of Coates street, | undivided third part of the Real Estate,in the agree- 
oth, 1851 street, purchased by the same, October ment mentioned, or for one undivided third part of 
A lot of a so much thereof as was not dlevised by the said will 
Pes ground on the northeast corner of Coates and codicils, to the defendants. - 
and John streets, purchased by the same, November 2, The cases were argued, and 





1831. ge 
: E On the 29th March, 1833, judgments were entered 
ee lot in South Third street, No. 48, pur- jin favour of the plaintiffs in each suit, and the follow- 
A ow 2 el perpiesr 4, 1831. \ing opinion of the Court wasdrawn up by 
age and lot of ground in Passyunk town-| Grssox, C. J —In the report of the judges on the 


ship, having a front on Schuylkill Satin: Se teal 9 a 
2 » purchased by the | statutes, nothing is said about the 52 and 54 Hen. 8, 
anme, December I, 1831. which are therefore to be taken as not in force here; 


“~— = and dock, in none Water street, be- | but whether they were considered as having never been 
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80, or,as supplanted by our statute of 1705, can not be 
positively known. ‘They were most probably thought 


to be repealed and supplied, as they were entirely with- | 


in the rule laiddown by Lord Holt in Blankard v. Gal- 


dy, 2 Salk, 411, and repeated by the Privy Council, as | 
appears from the relation of the Master of the Rolls in 2 


P. Wms. 75; that an emigrant colony carries with it the 


laws of the parent to an uninhabited country; or even | 


to one acquired by conquest so far as regards matters 
in respect to which the existing laws are silent, or en- 
join what is immoral, or are contrary to the religion of 
the conqueror. It is p!ain that a country whose entire 
population has been displaced to make room for the 
new comers, is an uninhabited country for the purpose 
of receiving their laws; and it therefore seems singular 
that the distinguished judge who ruled Blankard v. Gal- 
dy,should shortly afterwards have held, ina case which 
involved the legality of slavery, that the laws of Eng- 
Jand did not extend to Virginia, being a conquered 
country; and the more so as the laws of the aborigines, 
if they had any,could not be supposed to have provided 
for the subject. Be that as it may, our courts have al- 
ways held that the laws which were in force at the foun- 
dation of the colony, and not positively unsuitable to 
the condition of the colonists, were brought by them 
hither; and it can not be thought that laws which 
enabled them to dispuse of real estate, were unsuitable. 
During the twenty-four years that elapsed between the 
charter and our statute, they could not have been with- 
out provision on the subject, and I knew of none that 
was competent to satisfy their necessities but these very 
statutes; for it will appear in the sequel, that the inter- 
vening legislation on the subject of wills, had regard to 
the proof of the instrument and not the power of the 
testator, with perhaps the single exception of the act to 
direct ** how the estate of any person shall be disposed 
of at his death,’’ passed the 10th of March, 1685. By 
that act, which may be seen in the Appendix to Hall 


and Seller’s edition of the laws, page 9, it was provided: | 


** That whatsoever estafe any person hath in this pro- 
vince or territories thereof,at the time of his death, un- 
less it appear that an equal provision be made else- 
where, shall be thus disposed of; that is to say, one- 
third to the wife of the party deceased, one-third to the 
children equally, and the other third as he pleaseth; and 
in case his wife be deceased before him, two-thirds 
shall go to the children equally, and the other third to 
be disposed of as he shall think fit, his de\ts being first 
paid.”” Inthe margin we have tl.ese observations by 
Chief Justice Kinsey: “1. This act seems to restrain 


the power of devising more than one-third of the lands } 


of which a man died seized. 2. This law, for aught I 
find to the contrary, continued till the first of the fourth 


month, 1685, when a law passed authorizing a man to | 


devise all his real cstate.”’ 
been unable to find. 
of 1683, included land, if at all, only by force of the 
word ‘estate’? and not of any more specific term; so 
that it is by no means clear that the inclination of Judge 
Kinsey’s opinion, for he spoke doubtingly, accorded 
with the true construction or actual unders‘anding of 
the times. He could not have known by experience 
the construct'on put on the act in practice, for his notes 
were written probably forty years after the repeal of it; 
and if he had been a member of the profession during 
that period, he was not till 1750, an inhabitant of Penn- 
sylvania 
cluded, it is pretty evident the crown thought other- 
wise; for judging from the jealousy evinced by it in 
the case of much less important innovations. It is scarce 
to be believed, that it would have tolerated for ten 
years so violent an infraction of the spirit of the charter 
which required a conformity of the laws to those of the 
* mother country, as a restriction of the dower of devis- 
ing to a third of the testator’s land, or the dower of his 
widow to be turned toa fee. But ifit were even applicable 
to land, still it was viewed by the Chief Justice but as 
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This repealing law I have | 
But it is observable that the act | 


Granting his opinion to be that land was in- ' 
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a restraining statute,not an enabling one; and this plain- 


\ ly shows what, in his opinion, was the law before. It 
was therefore to remove a doubt of the interpretation, 
or to repeal the law taking the interpretation of the 
Chief Justice to have been established—in any event 
to restore the law to its former footing—that the act of 
| which he speaks, was passed in 1693. Of the legisla- 
tion which took place in relation to proof of the instru- 
| ment, I shall have occasion to speak again, It seems 
| pretty clear, then, that the English statutes of wills 
| were originally in force with us, and not reported as 
| being so still, only because the judges thought that our 
own statute was designed to supersede them in their 
whole extent. Judging of the substitute by its provi- 
sions, it might perhaps as easily have been deemed but 
ancillary to them as performing the same office in re- 
| gard tothem here, by exacting in addition to their re- 
quirements the observance of particular solemnities as 
| matter of proof, that is performed by statute of frauds 
in England. But even as an enabling statute,our act of 
1705 was not a new law, but an act of legislation on the 
basis'of an old one, which is therefore to be taken into 
| consideration in the interpretation of inexplicit clauses, 
| because it is reasonable to presume that no departure 
from the existing law was intended further than is ex- 

pressed, For this reason it is, perhaps, that the act has 
always been understood by the profession, in accordance 
| with the British statutes. Had a variance been suspect- 
| ed, it must long ago have been put to the test of judicial 
decision; but no trace of such suspicion is to be found in 
| our judicial record, It is argued, that whatever the ge- 
/neral rule may be, the clauses in the codicils of this wilk 
| which require real estate acquired subsequently to pass 
as ifit were then the estate of the testator, make the case 
an exeption to it; andthe question therefore is not one of 
intention but of power. But even in the case of a general 
residuary devise, the intention to pass the estate is taken 
for granted; and what is there in the specific expression 
of such an intention here, but a greater degree of cer- 
tainty in respect to what is in other cases taken for 
granted? Nothing in the books but the dictum in Brett 
v. Rigden, Plowd, 544, gives color of authority to the 
supposed distinction. ‘lhere it is said to have been de- 
termined in the 39 H, 6. 18, that if a man devise a cer- 
tain estate and have nothing in it at the time, but pur- 
chase it afterwards, it shall pass; because, as it is said, 
it must be taken that his intent was to purchase it, and 
were it not to pass, the will would be void. All this was 
repudiated by Lord Holt in Bunker v. Cook, 11 Mod. 
| 278, as being not even the dictum of a judge, but an 
assertion of counsel and unwarranted by the book cited 
for it; in which he is supported by Chief Justice Treby 
in Archer v. Bokenham, 11 Mod. 163. In truth the 
‘matter never depended on the actual intent; nor yet, 
as it was at one time supposed, on the restrictive words 
of the English statutes, and it is therefore of no import- 
ance to the question that those statutes were not report 
‘ed as in force here. Itis true that in Cutler and Baker’s 
| case, Lord Coke laid great stress on those words; but 
in Bunkerv Cook, or Broncker v. Coke, as it is report- 
ed in Holt’s Rep. 247, it was asserted by Lord Holt that 
Chief Justice Bridgeman had differed from Lord Coke 
in attaching importance to those words, in a case deter- 
mined in the Common Pleas the 16 Car, 2. and that the 
judges in the Exchequer Chamber were of the same 
opinion: this too on the relation of Chief Justice Bridge- 
man himself. But what puts the matter at rest is, that 
in thiscase of Bunker v. Cook, the rule was applied in 
allits rigor to lands which were devisable, not by force 
of the statute at all, but by custom; and the judgment 
was affirmed in the House of Lords. The doctrine was 
‘vigorously maintained in that case as well as in Bucken- 
ham v. Cook (Holt’s Rep 248) by Lord Holt; and in 
Archer v. Bokenham, by Chief Justice Treby; who to- 
| gether rested it on these propositions: That a will is a 
species of conveyance, not strictly subject to the rules 
of conveyances at the common law, itis true, the vesting 
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of the estate being postponed till the death of the testa- 
tor; yet operating, as regards his disposing power and 
capacity, by relation to the making of it, insomuch as 
to require his power over the estate to be perfect at the 
time, just as his capacity must be perfect at the time, it 
being settled that the want of a disposing mind and me 

mory at the performance of the act of disposition, is not 
supplied by the restoration of it before the death, 
for,the same reason that an intervening loss of it will 
not prejudice a disposition unexceptionable at the time 
—in other words, that the act of disposition must be 
complete in every respect at the performance of it: 
That a testator, like any other granter, can not give 
what he has not; and that the same principle prevails 
in conveyances to uses though construed liberally like 
wills, to favor the intention, as in Yelverton x. Yelver- 
ton, Cro. Eliz. 401, where a father covenanted to stand 
seized of land which he should purchase: That the form 
of pleading a devise, the testator always being described 
as seized at the time of making his will, is strong though 
not conclusive evidence of the necessity that it shall be 
so in fact: That the reason why land differs in this re- 
spect from personal estate, is that the common law has 
provided in the event of intestacy, a fixed successor to 
the one and not to the other, even the statute of distri- 
bution being but a direction to the executor how to ad- 
minister the assets; by reason of which, and the fluctuat- 
ing nature of personal estate, which is changing every 
day, a different rule would require a new will to be 
made every day: That a subsequent purchase giving 
the land to the testator, is repugnant to the import of 
the devise ‘which would give it to the devisce; 
and therefore not to be intended to have been 
made in subservience to the object of the will: And 
finally, that there is no case or authority to warrant the 
opposite doctrine. To the argument of such men as 
these, it would bejpresumptuous in me to attempt an ad- 
dition, and | therefore refer the student to their reasons 
as stated in the report. The alleged dependence, then, 
of the doctrine, on the restrictive words of the British 
statutes being disposed of, it results that the question 
stands here exactly as it did in England, unless the spe- 
cific provisions of our own statute be thought to make 
a difference. 

_The clause which has been supposed to make this 
difference, is in the first section. After requiring proof 
by two witnesses, and establishing a mode for its authen- 
tication, it is declared that wills so proved, ‘‘shall be 
good and available in law for the granting, conveying, 
and assuring, of the lands or hereditaments thereby 
given or devised, as well as of the goods and chattels 
thereby bequeathed;” and from the parity of provision 
thus expressed is inferred an intention to create a parity 
of operation and effect. That such was not the object, 
seems manifest from the legislation which preceded it. 
By the fifteenth law agreed upon in England, it was 
declared that ‘‘all wills and writings attested by éwo 
witnesses, shall be of the same force as to landsas other 
conveyances, being legally proved within forty days, 
either within or without the said province.’’? This wa 
evidently designed to preclude that provision of the sta- 
tute of frauds which requires three witnesses, and is 
worthy of special notice beside, not only for treating 
wills of land as conveyances, but for putting them on 
the footing, as to proof, of testaments of chattels, which, 
by the Canon, and consequently by the English law, 
require but two. Lea v, Libb. 3 Salk. 396. This fun- 
damental law received a regular statutory form from the 
first Assembly, convened at Upland in 1682, by whom 
it was enacted as the forty-fifth section of the Great 
Law, and in the terms in which it had been expressed 
in England, with the exception of two immaterial words 
introduced, the last of them evidently by inadvertence. 
Chief Justice Kinsey’s note in the margin is, ‘*This Act 
as amended in the fourth of Queen Anne, remains to 
this day.” Prov. Laws, App. 7. 
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is the very act under consideration; and it seems clear 
therefore that he considered the act of 1682, as the law 
of his day, except so far as it was amended by the Act 
of 1705. His notes were written certainly after 1713, 
as they contain a reference to acts passed in the close 
of that year, and probably after 1730, when he removed 
from New Jersey to Pennsylvania. He was appointed 
Chief Justice about the year 1743, and died in that 
office, according to Proud, in 1750. The Act of 1682, 
however, was amended only as to the time of proof and 
the manner of authenticating it, the requisition of two 
witnesses being preserved. But thisis not all. An Act 
had been passed at New Castle in 1700, (Append. to 
Prov. Laws, 7,) which expressly fullowing the analogy 
of conveyances as to the effect of the instrument, re- 
quired no more than gal proof without specifying the 
number of the witnesses. It therefore had, or might be 
supposed to have, the effect of putting wills of lands 
upon a lower footing as to proof than wills of chattels, 
about which it said nothing, and consequently left them 
on the footing of the general law. ‘To say the least, it 
was open toan argument that one witness was sufficient 
for a will of land as in the case of any other conveyance 
of land. This Act having been repealed by the Queen 
in Council, as may be seen in Weis and Miller’s edition 
of the laws, page 18, our present act was passed in the 
same year, and the requisition of proof by two witnesses 
restored, with new provisions added as to the mode of 
authenticating it; and thus the reduction in the quantity 
of proof made by the Act of 1700, was taken away, and 
wills of land were again put, as to proof, on the footing 
of testaments of chattels. {t is needless to ask why, It 
was an express condition of the charter that the laws 
for the regulation of property should conform, as nearly 
as might be, to the laws of England, till altered by the 
provincial legislature; and the same jealousy of innova- 
tion which prompted the crown to repeal the act for the 
abolition of survivorship between joint tenants, passed 
in 1700, as well as the two acts for barring entails by a 
deed acknowledged and recorded—the one passed in 
1705, and the other in 1710, (Hall and Seller’s edition 
of the laws, Append, 18, 19,)—might on a question of 
further departure from the statute of frauds, induce it 
to stickle about a witness more or less. The clause in 
our statute of wills, to which I have particularly advert- 
ed, seems therefore to have reference to the proof and 
not the effect of the instrument. The first was all that 
was in contest between the province and the crown. 
The fifteenth law agreed upon in England, or rather the 
Act of 1682, remained in force twenty-three years with- 
out opposition; and during that time, wills of lands and 
testaments of chattels stood on the same footing. But 
no sooner did the act of 1700 reduce the proof of the 
former, or bring it into doubt, than it was repealed by 
the Privy Council; and when the present act of 1705 
raised it again to the level of the act of 1682, the crown 
acquiesced. At notime does there appear to have been 
a disposition to change the effect of a will of lands as 
understood in England; indeed the very suspicion that 
such a design was harbored, would have defeated it. 
Cn the contrary, the language of all our laws is incom- 
parably more emphatic than that of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, to show that a will of lands was esteemed a con- 
veyance and no more. This sketch of the legislation, 
which preceded the act of 1705, and which is here given 
in the order and nearly in the words of a distinguished 
counsel, to whose research I am indebted for it, seems 
to put the intention of the legislature beyond the reach 
of doubt. ‘The magnitude of the interest in contest, 
amounting as it docs in value to more than sixty thou- 
sand dollars, as well as a respect for the doubt suggest- 
ed by my brother Huston, has induced me to examine 
the toundations of this part of our law with peculiar 
care; and the result is a firm conviction, that the real 


| estate acquired subsequently to the two codicils, did not 
‘ Now the fourth of | pe 
Queen Anne, which he pronounces but an amendment, | a1 « ntitled to the succession under the intestate laws. 


by Mr. Girard’s will: consequently the plaintiffs 
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Judgment for the plaintiffs accordingly. 

On the 9th April 1833, the Board of Commissioners 
of the Girard estate, “directed the Treasurer to settle the 
account of the intestate property, with the next of kin of 
Mr. Girard, and fay over lo them the balance in his hands, 
on account of that estate. Instructions were also given to 
the agents tu deliver to them possession of said property.” 


The pamphlet then contains, some ‘‘remarks signed 
‘R,’” which appeared in the American Sentinel of the 
9th July 1833, ‘upon the above decision; also another 
article in reply to the preceding by ‘K,’” which ap- 
peared in the same paper, on the 22d of July; and ‘‘a 
rejo:nder by ‘R,’” published on the 25th of July. The 
object of ‘‘R.”’ is to show that by the ‘‘doctrine of elec- 
tion,” the legatees could not claim both the intestate es- 
tate and the legacies, and that if they received the latter, 
the former belong’s to the mayor and aldermen of the ci- 
ty asresiduary legatees; and that the decision of the court 
only settled the question ‘‘whether real estate purchas- 
ed subsequently to the date of his will by a testator, 
passed by that instrument;” and it left open all other 
questions “relative to the title of the heirs to this real 
estate for future discussion and decision,’? As our ob- 
ject is, to preserve a history of this matter, we deem it 
sufficient merely to refer to those articles if they should 
be hereafter required. Presuming that if there be any 
serious determination to try the question, it will be ju- 
dicially decided,and we shall of course then publish the 
result, 


From the Wheeling Gazette. 


Br-cone pays.—* I remember when there was no 
such thing to be seen as a keel boat plying en the beau- 
tiful river Ohio; great unwieldy “arks” were used by 
traders to New Orleans, and for the purpose of convey- 
ing emigrants on their pilgrimage to Kentucky. In 
1793, when James McLuny of Washington, Pa. and 
John Halsted from near West Middletown, arrived at 
our landing in a Barge from Orleans, it was thought by 
our citizens to be one of the greatest exploits ever per- 
formed; it certainly was so, as it respected the naviga- 
tion of the two great rivers. 

I remember when there was no glass of any descrip- 
tion made west of the mountains. Col. James O’Har- 
ra was the first to establish a green glass manufactory 
at Pittsburg. It is not forty years since we got all our 
paper from the east side of the Allegheny; Jacksonand 
Sharpless were the first to commence this branch of 
business near Brownsville.” 


APPENDIX TO THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF LAFAY. 
ETTE COLLEGE, 


(See Register, page 192.) 


COURSE OF STUDIES. 
Freshmen class—First term. 

Latin—Odes of Horace. 

Greek—Minora, Neilson’s Exercises, Roman Anti- 
quities, Mythology, Ancient Geography. 

Mathematics—Euclid, First Book. 

Second term. 

Latin—Satires and Epistles of Horace, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, Roman Antiquities. 

Greek—Majora, viz. Zenophon, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Neilson’s Exercises, 

Greek—Antiquities. 

Mathematics—Euclid, Second and Third Books, Al- 
gebra to Simple Equations, 
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Sophomore class— First term. 
I,atin—Horace’s Art of Poetry, Tacitus’ History. 
Greek—Majora, viz. First volume completed, Greek 

Antiquities. 
Mathematics—Euclid, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Books. 
Secund term. 
Latin—Tacitus’ History. 
Greek—Majora, Second volume. 
Plain Trigonometry, Algebra through Equations. 
Evidences of Christianity. 


Junior class—First term. 

Latin—Cicero de Officiis. 

Greek—Majora, Second volume. 

Surveying, Mensuration, Conic Sections. 

Mental Philosophy, Logic, Evidences of Christianity. 

Second term. 

Greek—Longinus de Sublimitate, Spherical, Trigo- 
nometry, Analytic Geometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 

Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Natural Theology. 


Senior class—First term, 

Latin—Cicero de Oratore. 

Greek—Majora, Medea, Natural, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Mental Philosophy, Rhetoric. 

Second term. 

Natural Philosophy, Mineralogy, Botany. 

Political Economy, History Review, Mental and Mo- 
ral Philosophy, and Evidences of Christianity, 

Preparatory course. 

Studies of the Preparatory course—Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic to the Cube Root, Geography, Vocal 
Music, English Grammar. Latin Grammar, Historiz 
Sacre, Viri Rome, or Historie Grece, Czsar, Virgil, 
Sallust, Mair’s Syntax, Greek Grammar, Greek Testa- 
ment, Greek Minora in part. 


School Teachers course. 

Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 

Book-keeping, Vocal Music, Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane 

Trigonometry, Surveying, Mensuration, Evidences of 
Christianity, Moral Philosophy. 

German Literature (when the Professorship shall 
have been filled) will constitute a distinct branch, at 
such stage as will suit the convenience of those young 
gentlemen who may desire to pursue the study. 

Conditions. 

No Student admitted for less than a term. 

For Tuition in the English branches of the Preparato- 
ry School, per Term, $10 00 

For Tuition in the Classical and Mathematical 
branches, 

For Shop room, use of Tools, work and in- 
struction therein, 3 00 

For lodging, including room-rent, beds and 
bedding, and washing the same, 

eo» Lhe above in advance. 

Boarding per week, 

Do. do. at cheap table, 

Or ina Club of Students it may be had for 

about 


15 00 


2 00 


1 50 
1 25 


1 00 


The next winter term commences on the 31st Octo- 
ber, and lasts twenty-four weeks, The summer term 
commences after three weeks vacation, and lasts twenty- 
two weeks, The entire charge therefore for the year, 
of forty-six weeks, for tuition, boarding and lodging, use 
of tools and work, is $109 00 

Or the cheap table, 97 50 

Or in the Students Club, 86 00 

From which an industrious young man may 
deduct by labor, i 

Leaving for boarding, lodging and tuition, 
$63 00, 51 50, or 


46 00 
40 00 
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A STATISTICAL TABLE, 


Containing the accounts for the names, residence, &c. only of such Students as have been in the Institution 
six months or more, and who are expected to continue. Day scholars are marked (d.) Club boarders (c.) 


Those marked (*) worked at trades or otherwise irregularly, which accounts for the disparity between the pro- 
duct and the time set down to them. A weeks work is twenty hours. 
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Jacob Abel Easton 10 21 4 20,00 1,66 30 50 
George Able, d Do. 14 11 3 10,00 1,04 30 30 
John Able, d Do. 14 11 2 10,00 1,00 50 50 
John Adams Frankfort, Pa. 18 22 14 53,00 13,56 90 75 
*James Barber Warren, N. J. 15 13 4 30,17 6,62 85 65 
Andrew Barr, c Northumber’d co, Pa. ad 38 44 94,69 61,75 92 90 
Aaron T. Burton Virginia 15 42 10 15,25 6,62 90 20 
Zepheniah Butt, c Columbia co. Pa, ad 21 10 40,59 13,62 92 80 
*James Campbell, ¢ Juniata co. Pa. ad 44 39 | 116,55 53,54 83 90 
*Benjamin Carrell, c Bucks co. Pa. ad 44 19 | 114,75 41,45 80 80 
*John Carrell, c Do. ad | 31 | 13 | 78,12 | 35,38 | 92 | 88 
*Nat. F. Chapman, c Connecticut 20 22 25 46,73 15,56 90 70 
ohn Cash Philadelphia 14 8 4 18,07 1,65 45 40 
ohn J. Delatour, c New York city 17 22 5 38,00 4,24 91 80 
Samuel Dickey Chester co. Pa. 14 19 45,77 75 
Amos Diller Lancaster co, Pa, 16 22 11 53,00 7,80 91 75 
Adam C. Dunham Georgia 16 | 22 3 | 50,00 2.62 | 60 | 50 
ames French, c Alabama ad 13 7 31,11 6,89 82 75 
*Isaac Hall Cecil co. Md. ad 38 16 | 111,68 83,97 70 95 
"Samuel Hamill Montgomry co. Pa. ad Al 2 118,87 45,91 95 90 
*Charles Harvey, c Albany, N, Y. ad 23 15 59,00 27,08 45 65 
* Aaron Hoff Warren co, N, J. ad 16 22 37,27 28,97 85 90 
Owen Hess, d Easton 18 22 16,00 80 
Lessler Holt, c Ulster co. N. Y. ad 3 3 30,80 3,80 09 75 
Solon Horn Easton 18 20 A 48,18 1,58 15 15 
*Ambrose Horton, c Putnam co. N, Y, ad 3 22 98,40 57,28 85 90 
William Howard, c Philadelphia ad 26 19 84,56 28,60 85 70 
Henry P. Janvier Salem co, N. J. 20 12 7 28,68 10,12 95 80 
Levi Janvier Lo. 18 13 7 28,63 10,12 95 80 
*Sidney Layton, c New York city 20 21 11 47 ,00 15,05 75 15 
James R. Lewis Middlesex co. N. J. ad 7 8 16,86 3,82 85 45 
ames W. Lon Bucks co, Pa, 20 22 6 20,00 12,18 90 85 
*Casper F. Marstin, c New York city 20 22 5 41,00 9,76 75 65 
*T. R. F. A. Mitchell Alabama 17 4s 22 110,69 30,63 3 75 
*Henry Morgan, c Connecticut ad Al 35 | 114,02 58,17 75 85 
*Thomas S. Moxley Vermont ad 22 17 58,77 19,94 90 96 
*Robert Nesbit New York city ad 16 9 43,56 22,94 90 90 
Joseph Newnan Nashville 15 46 12 121,50 4,04 55 15 
Rush Newnan Do. 20 24 16 71,51 17,67 45 12 
Ed. W. Nivin Delaware 20 26 22 | 103,45 31,70 85 85 
Abner Hayden Nott Schenectady ad 25 2 52,78 2315 75 75 
*Robert Osborne Salem co. N. J. 18 40 a7 1 213,30 38,21 95 80 
Robert Petway Tennessee 19 A5 21 124,87 18,48 90 60 
*Salmon Phelps New York 15 7 3 16,12 2,30 87 65 
Joshua Phelps, c Do. 20 7 3 16,12 2,94 90 85 
*Charles Ramsey, c Juniata co. Pa. ad 43 25 | 116,62 50,80 85 90 
*James Ramsey, c Philadelphia 19 43 46 100,75 75,85 95 90 
*Jacob Rhodes Do. ad 32 28 95,96 58,06 40 65 
B. F, Randolph Belvidere, N. J. 16 20 7 48,18 2,90 75 65 
Samuel Sherrerd Do. 16 3 4 31,31 1,99 52 60 
John Sherrerd Do. 3 135 3 31,31 2,00 70 75 
Henry Shouse Easton 14 13,50 78 
*John Smalley, e New Jersey 20 22 3 47,00 8,48 60 60 
*Joseph W. Smith, c Maine ad 45 40 | 112,37 76,08 90 90 
*O. W. Stevens, c Georgia 20 AS 26 | 110,92 58,01 90 90 
Jas. R. Struthers Philadelphia 18 45 23 | 112,67 22,55 75 60 
Sam'l Sturgeon Pike co. Pa. 11 11 3 | 26,50 1,17 | 75 | 40 
Wm. Taylor N. York city ad | 22 6 | 53,00 4,50 |} 70 | 60 
John Tenbrook, ¢ Northumb’d co. Pa. ad 20 12 46,68 14,33 90 85 
A. Townsend Mifflin co. Pa. 17 22 18,00 95 
*R. J. Tilson, c Ulster co. N. Y. ad a 3 41,83 7,35 95 90 
P. J. Timlow Orange co. N. Y. ad 19 11 44,02 12,70 90 85 
*Benjamin Tyler Cumberl’d co, N. J. ad | 45 | 29 | 125,62 | 65,06 | 90 | 99 
* Andrew Tully Canada ad | 12 | 12 | 28,00 | 30,38 | 90 | 95 
*C. F. Worrell, c Newton, N. J. si | 39 | 24 | 107,12 | 85,76 | 90 | 95 
*Joseph Worrell, c Chester co. Pa. ad | 32 46 ‘ 70,77 | 87,15 | 65 | -90 
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An inventory of the principal materials wrought up by 
the Students within the year, namely :— 


117,639 feet of lumber which cost $1,545 43 
640 trunk locks, handles, &c. 240 00 


145 pounds of nails, 

Petna and Madress goat skins, 

225 morocco skins, 191 00 

Manufactured Articles.—610 dry good boxes—151 
book boxes—80 quill boxes for cotton factory—152 hat 
boxes—970 trunk boxes—84 candle boxes—total of 
boxes, 2037. 

640 trunks finished (these are included in the above 
boxes) 740 lights of sash—10 cultivators—2 wheel bar- 


STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
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A navigation can thus be opened to Lake Ontario and 
the river St. Lawrence, and by the Welland canal, to 
Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior—to the 
wilderness of the northwestern territory. A canal has 


87 00 | been already projected from Chicago near the south 
587 00 | western point of Lake Michigan to the Illinois river, 


which is navigable by steamboats about 6 or 7 months 


of the yearto within 19 or 20 miles of that place. By 


| New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 


rows—1l cutting box—1 horse rake—10 bedsteads— | 


$ long dining tables—25 study and kitchen tables—2 


wash stands—1 kneading trough—1 large writing ta- 
ble—15 benches. 

Garden Labor —About ten acres have been cultivat- 
ed in vegetable, potatoe and corn lots, besides the 
small gardens at the mansion house. 


cutting a canal between these points, a steamboat com- 
munication would be opened to the Illinois, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Yellowstone, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennes- 
see rivers, to every navigable stream of the west; to 
it would be a 
perfect and complete inland communication to al- 
most every important place in our country. Every 
town onthe banks of the Susquehanna would become 
a place of commerce, with her steamboats freighted to 
almost every part ofthe country. Every citizen would 
participate in the benefits of such a magnificent enter- 
orize. The villages: f the Susquehanna, in which bu- 


Farm.—One hundred loads of manure hauled and | siness is dull during the summer, would be filled with 
spread, and also 2400 bushels of lime—25 tons of hay | bustle and activity—they would soon grow to the towns 
cut, cured and taken in—320 bushels of potatoes raised | of wealth and consequence—they would become mar- 
and taken off one and three-quarter acres—8 acres of | kets for all the produce of every description raised by 
corn cut—six acres of oats raised and housed—25 acres | the farmers in their neighborhood and thus extend the 


of wheat and rye harvested and housed. 





A SPLENDID PROJECT. 


We insert to-day, a communication which appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Intelligencer, on the subject of 
Steamboat Navigation of the Susquehanna, to which we 
invite the attention of our citizens. The reasons 
urged in favor of this project must strike the mind of 
every one forcibly at once, while it cannot be urged 
against it, that it will involve the state still deeper in 
debt, as it is a project for the consideration of Congress, 
and one that should enlist the support of the members 


of Congress from New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, | improvement was abroad on the earth.” 


advantages of the project to every citizen in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. 

We have made these few hasty remarks to call pub- 
lic attention to the project; and shall resume the sub- 
ject again when we shall treat it more critically, and at 
greater length. Editors of papers, in towns on the Sus- 
quehanna, and at Elmira, N. Y., are requested to notice 
the subject. —Pa, Telegraph. 


From the Harrisburg Intelligencer. 


It was truly as well as eloquently observed, by John 
Sergeant, in our Canal Convention, that ‘*The spirit of 
It is manifest- 


and llinois, and all the states bordering on the Missis- } ing itself in every section of our country, and in a few 
sippi and Qhio rivers, as well as Maryland and Penn. | years it will indissolubly connect the immense territory 


sylvania. i 

The practicability of making the Susquehanna navi- 
gable for steamboats, has long been known. Several 
years ago a company in Baltimore proposed to the le- 
gislature of this state to make the Susquehanna naviga- 
ble for steamboats from tide water to the New York 
state line, for the trifling sum of two thousand dollars 
per mile, about twelve hundred thousand dollars. But 
supposing that it would cost five times that sum, the pro- 
ject would be one of the most splendid that could be 
conceived of, when its extent and consequences are 
taken into view. It would not be a local, nor sectional, 
but national improvement. !t would extend trade and 
commerce into the very heart of Pennsylvania, N. York, 
and Ohio,and carry the products of thoses states to the 
“‘great west,’’ while it would bring to our own doors 
the products of those states in return. Every village 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, and every village on 
the Cayuga lake, the Oswego river and its vicinity, 
would burst forth with the hum of business—they would 
become almost seaports in the very interior of our coun- 
try. Harrisburg, from its location and natural advan- 
tages would soon vie with Pittsburg, in wealth and en- 
terprise—the immense mines of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal bordering on the banks of the Susquehan- 
na would find a new market in the colder regions of the 
north and northwest. Not only our own country, but 
the cities of Montreal, Quebec, and the whole Canada 
line would become consumers of the anthracite of Penn- 
sylvania. Should the reader doubt, he need only cast 
his eye over the map of the state of New York. A canal 
is already made from Elmira,N. Y. to the head of Sene- 
ca Lake, from which issues the Oswego river. This 
may easily be made navigable to Lake Ontario. This 
short canal might be enlarged and the river made 
navigable at a small expense to admit steamboats. 


rr 


ofthis Union. ‘The period is rapidly approaching when 
the national debt will be extinguished, and when the 
revenue of thenation may be applied to the execution of 
works of internal improvement. It is, therefore, time 
for the public to reflect upon the most proper objects 
to which the national funds may be most beneficially 
applied. As Pennsylvanians, we are interested in no 
other project half so much as in the steamboat navigation 
of the Susquehanna. ‘Vhe advantages of such an im- 
provement to the country bordering upon the river, 
would be incalculable. If the Pennsylvania canal be 
as useful as its friendsanticipate, its advantages will be, 
in a great degree, limited tothe one side of the river. But 
a steamboat navigation will benefit both. It may, how- 
ever, be objected, that this improvement is not a ation- 
al work, to which only the funds of the general govern- 
ment are to be applied. But let it be considered in its 
extension beyond the limits of Pennsylvania. A canal 
now exists from the Tioga river to the head of Seneca 
Lake—and the outlet from that Lake to Lake Ontario, 
has been already opened out by the state of New York. 
It will require but an inconsiderable expenditure, to 
render both communications navigable for steamboats. 

When on Lake Ontario, the Welland canal, now in suc” 
cessful operation, affords the means of communication 
with Lake Erie, and thence the extent of navigation can 
scarcely be conceived. But a connexion can readily be 
made between Michigan Lake and the Illinois river. The 
\liinois is already navigable for steamboats, several hun- 
dred milés, and in the spring floods,a navigation exists, for 
river boats, between the river and lake. This channel 
opened, or a connexion effected between the Maumee 
and Wabash, and Mississippi, the course of communica- 
tion for steamboats, between the Chesapeake, the 
Lakes, and New Orleans, is complete. The immensity 
of the project and the facility of its execution issufficien 
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to excite public attentiop towards it. But three sec- 
tions of artificial canal, and neither of great extent, are 
necessary to complete this extensive circle of improve- 
ment—-nature has almost accomplished the rest. Can 
any line of improvement be suggested, which is more 
truly national in its character? The Union is interested 
in it—but to the country bordering on the Susquehanna, 
it is particularly important—its advantages need not be 
specially observed upon; they will be evident to all. 
The extent of country interested in the improvement in 
its whole extent, is so great, as to render probable its fa- 
vorable reception by Congress. Let, therefore, petitions 
be circulated, and a strong effort made to have it accom- 
plished. Now is the time to press it before any system 
has been adopted by Congress for the expenditure of 
the public revenue. It cannot be too soon or too ear- 
nestly urged, and perhaps the result may be favorable. 





From the Elmira Republican. 


In another column will be found an extract from the 
Harrisburg Yelegraph upon the subject of a Steamboat 
Navigation of the Susquehanna, and the extension of 
Steamboat Navigation, by the Chemung canal to Sene- 
ca Lake, through said Lake to the Oswego (Seneca) 
river, and thence, by the Oswego river, to Lake Onta- 
rio. Asa farther elucidation of the project, we add 
some remarks from the Pennsylvania (Harrisburg) Te- 
legraph, of the 28th ult. in which ‘the Editor of the 
Elmira Republican is also requested to give such facts 
in relation to the subject as he may possess.” 

The navigation of the Susquehanna by steamboats, to 
Tioga Point, and of the Chemung, 18 miles to this 
place, present the greatest obstacles to the success of 
this truly grand enterprise; but, with perseverance and 
the resources of the nation, we should not dare say the 
object could not be accomplished. ‘The bosom of the 
Susquehanna, like that of the Chemung, is broad, and 
in dry seasons is scarcely so covered with water that it 
could not be waded for miles, excepting the eddies, 
and is ruffled by frequent ripples, we are told, as far as 
Northumberland; yet there is no doubt but, in the dry- 
est times there is water enough, could it be confined in 
a channel of stitable width, to answer the purpose; and 
that could be done by deepen‘ng the channel, removing 
bars, building embankments, &c, which would require 
to be so permanently done as to be secure against the 
ravages of high water, floods,&c,—all whichjwe believe 
could be done, though the expense might be immense. 


From Elmira to the summit level of the Chemung 
canal, six miles, there is a rise of 47 feet; and from 
thence to the inlet of Seneca Lake, the termination of 
the Canal, there is a fall of 441 feet. The surveyed 
route of the canal is 194 miles, The distance from the 
canal to Geneva by the Lake is 40 miles, always navi- 
gable. The Cayuga and Seneca canal from Geneva to 
Montezuma, is 20 miles and 44 chains, and the descent 
is 734 feet. From Montezuma to Syracuse, a distance 
of 35 miles, there is a rise of 4 locks and a fall of two 
feet, making a rise of 20 feet. Then, from Syracuse to 
Oswego by the Oswego canul, it is 28 miles and a de- 
scent of 123 feet; so that the Chemung river at Elmira 
is 394 feet higher than the Seneca Lake, and 2283 
higher than Lake Ontario. The distance from Monte- 
zuma to Oswego, by the Oswego river, must be less by 
considerable, than by the canal, and the distance from 
Seneca Lake to Sodus Bay cannot be over 35 miles. 


Elmira is from Havanna 18 miles 
Head of Seneca Lake 21 


Geneva 60 
Sodus Bay 95 
Montezuma 80 
Syracuse 115 
Oswego, by canals 153 
Albany 821 
New York 465 
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Elmira is from Philadelphia, by the 
river and canals 





374 miles. 


Baltimore 394 
Owego 36 
Ithaca 36 
Bath 3 

Tioga Point 18 
Towanda 36 
Williamsport 72 


Ten miles of the Cayuga and Seneca canal is an inde- 
pendent canal, the residue a slack water navigation in 
the Seneca river. One half of the Oswego canal is also 
a slack water navigation in the Oswego river. The 
Oswego river is formed of the Oneida river, which is the 
outlet of Oneida Lake, and Seneca river, 

The water to supply the Chemung canal is obtained 
from the Chemung river through a navigable Feeder, 
from the Chimney Narrows in the town of Painted Post, 
(at which place a dam has been made in the river,) to 
Ilorse Heads, a distance of 13 miles. The facilities for 
enlarging the Chemung canal soas to admit steamboats, 
are abundant, as also those of improving the navigation 
of Seneca and Oswego rivers; or for making a large 
canal from Seneca Lake to Sodus Bay. 

From Washington, D. C. to Baltimore, York Haven, 
Harrisburg, Sunbury, Northumberland, Williamsport, 
Elmira, and Geneva, to Sodus Bay is almost a straight 
line: Of this distance a rail road is made to Baltimore; 
another is projected and partly finished to York Haven; 
thence to Williamsport there is a canal nearly or quite 
complete, and from Muncy a steamboat plies to Dunns- 
town; from Williamsport to Elmira a rail road is char- 
tered, the route surveyed, and the enginer’s report, for 
aught we know is gone to an eternal sleep; from Elmi- 
ra to Oswego on Lake Ontario, there is now a water 
communication. The importance of this route fora 
national road ofsome kind or other is manifest, it be- 
ing direct from the Seat of Government and the sea- 
board to our northern frontier, as appears from former 
surveys. ‘The travel onsuch a route as this would be 
immense. ‘The merchandize, the produce, the salt, 
plaster, anthracite and bituminous coal from the inex- 
haustible mines of Pennsylvania, &c. which would be 
transported on this route would justify the expectations 
of the most sanguine. Yet on this whole line, there is 
now only a break of the 72 miles, from here to Wil- 
liamsport. We advise, if the engineer does not soon 
make his report, that it be surveyed over by one who 
will report, so that an estimate may be formed, the 
books opened, and let the people have a chanée to take 
up the stock, which they would do very quick, 

We have now takena genera] view of the whole 
ground and stated such facts as occurred to us as being 
of importance. We have but toadd our best wishes to 
the success of the enterprise. The importance to Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, and other places of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, of some opening to the great northern 
and western trade is a sufficient warranty to their untir- 
ing and unceasing exertions to effect it, 





From the Harrisburg Intelligencer. 
STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION. 


Several articles have appeared in our paper in favor 
of applying to Congress for an appropriation to render 
the Susquehanna navigable for steamboats, Some per- 
sons may doubt of its practicability. A man would 
once have been thought a fit subject for the madhouse 
who should have thought of building a bridge over thé 
Susquehanna. There is no doubt of the practicability 
of this project, and, as it is a national and nota state 
object, it should be done with national funds. A steam- 
boat is at this moment running fort-ymile trips on the 
Susquehanna, more thah one hundred miles above this 
place. This steamboat cost about $9,000, and was 
built by the Boston company, under the direction of 
an enterprising Pennsylvanian, William P. Farrand, 
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Esq., to tow arks of bituminous coal from the mines in | the present season, with entire success. The result of 
Lycoming county to Muncy dam. This boat draws but | this enterprise is justly considered of great importance 
13 inches of water, and passes up ripples without any | to the state of Pennsylvania. 1t now appears that there 
difficulty. Not long since, a committee from the north | are many hundred miles above the public improvements, 
branch was sent to view the operations of this boat, with | which may be navigated by steamboats, calculated to 
a reference to establishing a company to run a similar | draw an up river trade into the state canals. 
one, from the mouth of the Lackawanna to the New There is another circumstance connected with this 
York line. It is said they were perfectly satisfied of its | business, which is highly important to Pennsylvania, and 
practicability, and that application will be made to the | to the Atlantic frontier generally. After a full trial, it 
legislature next winter for the incorporation of a com- | is ascertained that a very small quantity in bulk of an 
pany to run steamboats from the northern termination | open burning bituminous coal, will answer every pur- 
of the canal to the New York line. pose for generating steam to propel boats, locomotive, 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine the report | and other steam engines. All the trials of bituminous 
of Charles Treziyulny, a Pole by birth; who, as engi- | coal for the above purpose, in New York and elsewhere 


neer, was employed by the state, to survey and report | in the United States, have heretofore been unsuccessful, 


on the Susquehanna navigation in 1826, will not longer | in consequence of confining the heat and flame, thereby 
doubt that the funds of the General Government could | melting the grates, and preventing the flame from 
soon bring steamboats from tide to Harrisburg, and not | reaching and acting on the surface of the boilers. The 
only to Harrisburg, but through the state of Pennsylva- | error was in selecting the materials. All these difficul- 
nia. ties are removed by the introduction of the above spe- 
Suppose damming the rivers should be thought im- | cies of coal, which is almost free from bituminous smell 
practicable from Middletown to tide, a steamboat canal | We believe we shall shortly see our locomotive engines 
could be made without as much lockage as the Welland | propelled by a small quantity of this material, bringing 
canal which cost about $2,000,000. from Columbia thousands of tons for our manufacturers. 
Is it not a great and national object to open a steam- | ‘This is a new product of Pennsylvania, Let our neigh- 
boat navigation from the ocean to the lakes? bors of New York and the other states, who are now 
What a diversion of trade that now passes through | complaining of the enormous price of wood, consider 
the Rideau Steamboat canal, 270 miles in length, from | for a moment from where a substitute is to come, to 
Lake Ontario to Montreal, would this make through | propel their steamboats and other machinery; they will 
the United States! What an incalculable advantage | find it in the open burning bituminous coal of Pennsyl- 


would such a channel of trade be, not only to the Atlan- 
tic, but to the western states—such a project accom- 
plished, sloops and steamboats could load in Illinois, 
Michigan, and Ohio, and unlade at the wharves of the 
Atlantic cities. We understand that a public meeting 
will soon be holden in Harrisburg on the subject, and 
we doubt not but a lively interest will soon be awaken- 
ed throughout the whole of central Pennsylvania. 


vania. 


—— 


LzonITES AND Raprires.—Among the delusions ex- 
isting in our section of country, none were more re- 
markable than those which existed among the members 
of these two societies. Indeed, it seems exceeding 
strange that any body of people could, in the very 


midst of our free and happy society, be so misled as 
most of these have been. But much as we wondered 
From the Commercial Herald. at the manner in which Mr. Rapp conducted his society 
STEAMBOAT ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. | so successfully, we weré’struck with amazement at the 

We have at length succeeded in ubtaining the follow- | blind fanaticism, that enabled a noted imposter, called 
ing description of the above boat: Leon, to lead off from Mr. Rapp’s jurisdiction and go- 
vernment, a large body of the Economy Society. This 
count Leon we stated was an imposter from eee 
| who pretended to be a messenger sent by Heaven for 
the especial purpose of regenerating the Germans at 
Economy, and establishing a Zion inthe west. The 
means he took to inveigle the Economites were in keep- 
ing with his real character—and suffice it to say, were so 
ridiculous, so impious, so knavish, that no people but 
those he gained over, would fora moment treat them 
seriously. He promised to change rocks into gold; to 
cause rain or drought when he or his followers pleased ; 
to dress all his believers ‘in purple and fine linen,’ and 
to make them ‘fare sumptuously every day.’ They be- 
lieved him—they thought, poor souls, that roasted 
pigeons would fly on their dinner table each day 
to be eaten—and that all they had to do was to ‘eat, 
drink and be merry;” so they left Mr. Rapp and followed 
our hero Count Leon. But like many other poor mor- 
tals, they were doomed to disappointment. Roasted pi- 
geons did not fly to them—clothes did not fall from 
the skies ready made for each of them, and worse 
than all, the rocks that were to have been changed 
to gold, were soon ascertained to be forty years 
Draft, . 15 inches. too young. The Count found out this last fact, and 
Power, ° : . 35 horse. with tears in his eyes informed his followers of it. 
Length of boiler and height of chimney, see diagram | By degrees things began to wear a bad appearance. 
above. Count Leon’s followers, located at Philipsburgh, quar- 
The flame from an open burning bituminous oval, | relled with Rapp’s followers, located at Economy, ten 
after enveloping the boilers 35 feet, we are informed, is’| miles distant; both applied to lawyers, and lawyers, as 
easily brought out from the top of the chimney, a dis- | a matter of course, fleeced both. The Philipsburger’s 
tance of 564 feet. Since the introduction of coal, two | were poorest and have broken first. The Count, with 
tons supply the place of eight cords of pine wood. It all his heavenly powers, has fled—taking with hima 
has been for some time known to the public, that a few particular friends. The rest of the Philipsburgh 
steamboat has been navigating some of the most rapid | Society is dissolved, and Philipsburgh with its appur- 
waters of the west branch of the Susquehanna during tenances is advertised for sale. Such have been the 


Length, 


Beam, - 18 do. 
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consequences of blind fanaticism to the honest Germans 
who left Rapp’s Society, and followed Count Leon with 
a view of bettering their condition. It affords an in- 
structive lesson, not to these Germans alone, but to all 
who place implicit confidence in fanatic leaders, who 
live on the credulity of an honest, but too confiding 
public.—Pitts. Manufacturer. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER, CONTAINING HIS 
REASONS FOR REMOVING THE PUBLIC DE- 
POSITS. 

Read to the “‘abinet on the 18th of September, 1833. 

Having carefully and anxiously considered all the 
facts and arguments, which have been submitted to him, 
relative to the removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, the President deems it his 
duty, to communicate in this manner to his Cabinet the 
final conclusions of his mmd, and the reasons on which 
they are founded,in order to put them in durable form, 
and to prevent misconceptions. 

The President's convietions of the dangerous tenden- 
cies of the Bank of the U. S. since signally illustrated 
by its own acts, were so overpowering when he enter- 
ed upon the duties of Chief Magistrate, that he felt it 
his duty, notwithstanding the ubjections of the friends 
by whom he was surrounded, to avail himself of the first 
occasion to call the attention of Congress and the peo- 
ple to the question of its re-charter. ‘The opinions ex- 
pressed in his Annual Message of December, 1829, 
were reiterated in those of December, 1830, and 1851, 
and in thit of 1830, he threw out for consideration, 
some suggestions in relation to a substitute. At the 
session of 1831—2, an act was passed by a majority of 
both houses of Congress re-chartering the present 
bank, upon which the President felt it his duty to put 
his constitutional veto. In his Message returning that 
act, he repeated and enlarged upon the principles and 
views briefly asserted in his Annual Messages, declaring 
the bank to be, in his opinion, both inexpedient and 
unconstitutional, and announcing to his countrymen, 
very unequivocally, his firm determination never to 
sanction by his approval, the continuance of that insti- 
tution or the establishment of any other upon similar 
principles. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the mo- 
tive of the Bank in asking for a re-charter at that session 
of Congress, was to make it a leading question in the 
election of a President of the United States the ensuing 
November, and all steps deemed necessary, were taken 
to procure from the people,a reversal of the President’s 
decision. 

Although the charter was approaching its termina- 
tion, and the Bank was aware that it was the intention 
of the government to use the public deposite as fast as 
it accrued, in the payment of the public debt, yet did 
it extend its loans from January, 1831, to May, 1832, 
from $42,402,304 24, to $70,428,070 72, being an in- 
crease of $28,025,766 48 in sixteen months. {t is con- 
fidently believed that the leading object of this immense 
extension of its loans, was to bring as large a portion of 
the people as possible under its power and influence; 
and it has been disclosed that some of the largest sums 
were granted on very unusual terms to conductors of 
the public press. In some of these cases, the motive 
was made manifest by the nominal or insufficient secu- 
rity taken for the loans, by the large amounts discount- 
ed, by the extraordinary time allowed for payment, and 
especially by the subsequent conduct of those receiv- 
ing the accommodations. 

Having taken those preliminary steps to obtain control 
over public opinion, the Bank came into Congress,and 
asked a new charter, 
the advocates of the Bank, was to put the President to 
the test, that the country might know his final determi- 

nation relative tothe Bank prior to the ensuing election. 


Many documents and articles were printed and circulat- 
ed at the expense of the Bank, to bring the people to 
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the score of expediency. 
irresponsible power which has attempted to control the 


power with the Executive branch. 
dent the control over the currency and power over in- 
dividuals now possessed by the Bank of the U. States, 


gerous as to leave it as it is. 
other is necessary, and therefore ought not to be resort- 
ed to. 






The object avowed by many of 





a favorable decision upon its pretensions. Those whom 
the Bank appears to have made its debtors for the spe- 
cial occasion, were warned of the ruin which awaited 
them, should the President be sustained, and attempts 
were made to alarm the whole people by painting the 
depression in the price of property and produce, and 
the general loss, inconvenience and distress, which it 
was represented would immediately follow the re- 
election of the President in opposition to the Bank. 


Can it now be said that the question of a re-charter 


‘of the Bank was not decided at the election which en- 
sued? 
covered the whole ground—if it had merely taken ex- 
ceptions to the details of the Bill, or to the time of its 
passage—if it had not met the whole ground of consti- 
tutionality and expediency, then there might have been 
some plausibility for the allegation that the question 
was not decided by the people. 
President to take his s'and that the question was 
brought forward at that particular time. 
challenge, willingly took the position into which his 
adversaries sought to force him, and frankly declared 
his unalterable opposition to the Bank as being both 
unconstitutional and inexpedient. 


Had the veto been equivocal, or had it not 


It was to compel the 


He met the 


On that ground the case was argued to the people, 


and now that the people have sustained the president, 
notwithstanding the array of influence and power which 
was brought to bear upon hin, it is too late, he confi- 
dently thinks, to say that the question has not been de- 
cided. 
President considers his re election as a decision of the 
people against the Bank. In the concluding paragraph 
of his Veto Message he said:— 


Whatever may be the opinion of others, the 


‘*] have now done my duty to my country. Ifsus- 


tained by my fellow citizens, I shall be grateful and 
happy; if not, I shall find in the motives which impel 
me, ample grounds for contentment and peace.”’ 


He was sustained by a just people, and he desires to 


evince his gratitude by carrying into effect their deci- 
sion, so far as it depends upon him. 


Of all the substitutes for the present Bank, which 


have been suggested, none seems to have united any 
considerable portion of the public in its favour. 
of them are liuble to the sume constitutional objections 
for which the present bank has been condemn- 


Most 


ed, and perhaps to all there are strong objections on 
In ridding the country of an 


Government, care must be taken not to unite the same 
To give the Presi- 


even with the material difference that he is responsible 
to the people, would be as objectionable and as dan- 
Neither the one nor the 


On the whole, the President considers it as conclu- 
sively settled that the charter of the Bank of the United 
States will not be renewed, and he has no reasonable 
ground to believe that any substitute will be establish- 
ed. Being bound to regulate his course by the laws as 
they exist, and not to anticipate the interference of the 
legislative power, for the purpose of framing new sys- 
tems, it is proper for him seasonably to consider the 
means by which the services rendered by the Bank of 
the United States are to be performed after its charter 
shall expire. 

The existing laws declare, that ‘*the deposites of 
the money of the United States, in places in which the 
said Bank and branches thereof, may be established, 
shall be made in said Bank, or branches thereof, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall at any time other- 
wise order and direct, in which case the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall immediately lay before Congress, if 
in session, and if not immediately after the commence- 
ment of the next session the reason of such order or 
direction.” 
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The power of the Secretary of the Treasury over the 
deposites, is unqualified. ‘Vhe provision that he shall 
report his reasons to Congress, is no limitation, Had it 
not been inserted, he would have been responsible to 
Congress,had he made a removal for any other than good 
reasons, and his responsibility now ceases, upon the 
condition of sufficient ones to Congress. The only 
object of the provision is to make his reasons accessible 
to Congress, and enable that body the more readily to 
judge of their soundness and purity,{and thereupon to 
make such further provisions by law as the legislative 
power may think proper in relation to the deposites of 
the public money. Those reasons may be very diversi- 
fied. It was asserted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without contradiction, as early as 1817, that he had 
power ‘‘tocontrol the proceedings” of the Bank of the 
United States at any moment, **by changing the de- 
posites to the State Banks;’’ should it pursue an illiber- 
al course towards those institutions; that ‘*the Secretary 
of the Treasury will always be disposed to support the 
credit of the State Banks, and will invariably direct 
transfers from the deposites of the public money, in aid 
of their legitimate exertions to maintain their credit;”’ 
and he asserted aright to employ the State Banks when 
the Bank of the United States should refuse to receive 
on deposite the notes of such State Banks as the public 
interest required, should be received in payment of the 
public dues. In several instances he did transfer the 
public deposites to State Banks, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of branches, for reasons connected only with the 
safety of those banks, the public convenience, and the 
interests of the Treasury. 

if it was lawful for Mr Crawford, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at that time, to act on these principles, it 
will be difficult to discover any sound reason against the 
application of similar principles in still stronger cases. 
And it isa matter of surprise that a power which, in 
the infancy of the bank, was freely asserted as one of 
the ordinary and familiar duties of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, should now be gravely questioned, and at- 
tempts made to excite and alarm the public mind, as if 
some new and unheard of power was about to be usurp- 
ed by the Executive branch of the Government. 

It is but a little more then two and a half years to the 
termination of the charter of the present bank. It is 
considered as the decision of the country that it shall 
thence cease to exist, and no man, the President be- 
lieves, has reasonable ground for expectation that any 
other Bank of the United States will be created by 
Congress. To the Treasury Department is entrusted | 
the safe keeping and faithful application of the public | 
moneys. A plan of collection different from the present, 
must therefore be introduced and put in complete ope- | 
ration before the dissolution of the present bank. | 
When shall it be commenced? Shall nostep be taken | 
in this essential concern until the charter expires, and | 
the Treasury finds itself without an agent, its accounts 
in confusion, with no depositary for its funds, and the 
whole business of the Government deranged? or shall it 
be delayed until six months, ora year, or two years, 
before the expiration ofthe charter? It is obvious that 
any new system which may be substituted in the place 
of the Bank of the United States, could not be suddenly 
carried into effect on the termination of its existence, 
without serious inconvenience to the Government and 
the people. Its vast amount of notes are then to be re- 
deemed and withdrawn from circulation, and its im- 
mense debt collected. ‘lhese operations must be gra- 
dual, otherwise much suffering and distress will be 
brought upon the community, It ought to be nota 
work of months only, but of years, and the President 
thinks it cannot, with due attention to the interests of 
the people, be longer postponed, It is safer to begin 
it too soon, than to delay it too long. 

It is for the wisdom of Congress to decide upon the 
best substitute to be adopted in the place of the Bank 
of the United States; and the President would have felt 
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himself relieved from a heavy and painful responsibility 
if in the charter of the Bank, Congress had reserved to 
itself the power of directing, at its pleasure, the public 
money to be elsewhere deposited, and had not devolv- 
ed that power exclusively on one of the Executive 
Departments. It is useless now to inquire why this 
high and important power was surrendered by those 
who are peculiarly and appropriately the guardians of 
the public money. Perhaps it was an oversight. But 
as the President presumes that the charter to the Bank 
is to be considered as a contract on the part of the Go- 
vernment, itis not now in the power of Congress to 
disregard its stipulations, and by the terms of that con- 
tract the public money is to be deposited in the Bank, 
during the continuance of its charter, unless the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall otherwise direct. Unless, 
therefore, the Secretary of the Treasury fisrt acts, Con- 
gress have no power over the subject, for they cannot 
adda new clause to the charter, or strike out one of it 
without the consent of the Bank; and consequently the 
public money must remain in that institution to the last 
hour of its existence, unless the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall remove it at an earlierday. The responsbili- 
ty is thus thrown upon the Executive branch of the 
Government, of deciding how long before the expira- 
tion of the charter, the public interest will require the 
deposites to be placed elsewhere. And, although, ac- 
cording to the frame and principle of our government, 
this decision would seem more properly to belong to 
the legislative power, yet as the law has imposed it up- 
on the Executive department, the duty ought to be 
faithfully and firmly met, and the decision made and 
executed upon the best light that can be obtained, and 
the best judgment that can be formed. It would ill 
become the Executive branch of the Government to 
shrink from any duty which law imposes on it, to fix 
upon others the responsibility which justly belongs to 
itself. And while the President anxiously wishes to 
abstain from the exercise of doubtful powers, and to 
avoid all interference with the rights and duties of 
others,he must, yet, with unshaken constancy,discharge 
his own obligations: and cannot allow himself to turn 
aside, in order to avoid any responsibility which the 
high trust with which he has been honored requires him 
to encounter, and it being the duty of one of the Executive 
Departments to decide in the first instance, subject to 
the future action of the legislative powers, whether the 
public deposites shall remain in the Bank of the United 
States until the end of its existence, or be withdrawn 
some time before, the President has felt himself bound 
to examine the question carefully and deliberately in 
order to make up his judgment on the subject: and in 
his opinion, the near approach of the termination of the 
charter, and the public considerations heretofore men- 
tioned, are of themselves amply sufficient to justify the 
removal of the deposites without reference to the con- 
duct of the bank, or their safety in its keeping. 

But in the conduct of the Bank may be found other 
reasons very imperative in their character, and which 
require prompt action. Developments have been made 
from time to time ofits faithlessness asa public agent, its 
misapplication of public funds, its interference in elec- 
tions, its efforts, by the machinery of committees, to 
deprive the government directors of a full knowledge 
of its concerns, and above all, its flagrant misconduct as 
recently and unexpectedly disclosed in placing all the 
funds of the Bank, including the money of the Govern- 
ment, at the disposition of the President of the Bank, as 
means of operating upon public opinion and procuring 
a new charter without requiring him to render a vouch- 
er for their disbursement. A brief recapitulation of 
the facts will justify these charges, and which have come 
to the knowledge of the public and the President, will, 
he thinks, remove every reasonable doubt, as to the 
course which it is now the duty of the President to pur- 
sue. 

We have seen, that in sixteen months, ending in May, 
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1832, the Bank had extended its loans more than 
$28,000,000, although it knew the Government intend- 
ed to appropriate most of its large deposites during that 
year in payment of the public debt. It was in May, 
1832, that its loans arrived at the maximum—and in 
the preceding March, so sensible was the Bank, that it 
would not be able to pay over the public deposites when 
it would be required by the Government, that it com 
menced a secret negotiation without the approbation or 
knowledge of the Government, with the agents, for 
about $2,700,000 of the three per cent. stocks, held in 
Holland, with a view of inducing them not to come for- 
ward for payment for one or more years after notice 
should be given by the Treasury Department. ‘This 
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| the conduct and condition of the Bank and its branches, 
in order to enable the Executive Department to decide 
whether the public money was longer safe in its hands. 
The limited power of the Secretary of the Treasury 
over the subjects, disabled him from making the inves- 
tigation as fully and satisfactorily as it could be done 
by a committee of the House of Representatives, and 
hence the President desired the assistance of Congress 

| to obtain for the Treasury Department a full knowledge 
of all the facts which were necessary to guide his judg- 
ment. But it was not his purpose, as the language of 
his message will show, to ask the Representatives of the 
people to assume a responsibility which did not belong 
| to them, and relieve the executive branch of the Go- 
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arrangement wold have enabled the Bank to keep and | vernment from the duty which the law had imposed 
use during that time the public money set apart for the | upon it. It is due to the President, that his object in 
payment of these stocks. that proceeding should be distinctly understood, and 

After this negotiation had commenced, the Secretary | that he should acquit himself of all suspicion of seeking 
of the Treasury informed the Bank, that it was his in- | to escape from the performance of his own duties, or 
tention to pay off one-half of the three per cents. on the | of desiring to interpose another body between himself 
the first of the succeeding July, which amounted to | andthe people, in order to avoid a measure which he 
about $6,500,000. The President of the Rank, although | is called upon to meet. But although, as an act of jus- 
the committee of investigation was then looking into its | tice to himself, he disclaims any design of soliciting the 
affairs at Philadelphia, came immediately to Washing- | opinion of the House of Representatives in relation to 
ton, and upon representing that the Bank was desirous | his own duties, in order to shelter himself from respon- 
of accommodating the importing merchants at New | sibility under the sanction of their counsel, yet he is at 
York, (which it failed todo,) and undertaking to pay | all times ready to listen to the suggestions of the repre- 


the interest itself, procured the consent of the Secretary, 
aftea consultation with the President, to postpone the 
payment until the succeeding first of October. Con- 
scious that at the end of that quarter, the Bank would 
not be able to pay over the deposites, and that further 
indulgence was not to be expected of the Government, 
an agent was despatched to England secretly to negoti- 
ate with the holders of the public debt in Europe, and 
induce them by the offer of an equal or higher interest 
than that paid by the Government to hold back their 
claims for one year, during which the Bank expected 
thus to retain the use of $5,000,000 of public money, 
which the Government should set apart for the payment 
of that debt. The agent made an arrangement on 
terms, in part, which were in direct violation of the 
charter of the Bank, and when some incidents connect- 
ed with this secret negotiation accidentally came to the 
knowledge of the public and the government, then and 
not before, so much of it as was palpably in violation of 
the charter was disavowed. A modification of the rest 
was attempted with the view of getting the certificates 
without payment of the money, and thus absolving the 
Government from its liability to the holders. In this 
scheme the Bank was particularly successful, but to 
this day the certificates of a portion of these stocks 
have not been paid, and the Bank retains the use of the 
money. 

This effort to thwart the Government in the payment 
of the public debt, that it might retain the public mo- 
ney to be used for their private interests, palliated by 
pretences, notoriously unfounded and insincere, would 
have justified the instant withdrawal of the public de- 
posites. The negotiation itself rendered doubtful the 
ability of the Bank to meet the demands of the Treasu 
ry, and the misrepresentations by which it was attempt- 
ed to be justified, proved that no reliance could be 
placed upon its allegations. 

__ If the question of a removal of the deposits presented 
itself to the Executive in the same attitude that it ap- 
peared before the House of Representatives at their last 
session, their resolution in relation to the safety of the 
deposites would be entitled to more weight, although 
the decision of the question of removal has been confid- 


| sentatives of the people, whether given voluntarily or 
upon solicitation, and to consider them with the pro- 
found respect to which all will admit that they are just- 
ly entitled. Whatever may be the consequences, how- 
ever, to himself, he must finally form his own judgment 
where the constitution and the law make it his duty to 
decide, and must act accordingly; and he is bound to 
suppose that such a course on his part will never be 
regarded by that elevated body as a mark of disrespect 
| to itself; but that they will, on the contrary, esteem it 
| the strongest evidence he can give, of his fixed resolu- 
| tion conscientiously to discharge his duty to them and 
' the country. 

A new state of things has, however, arisen since the 
close of the last session of Congress, and evidence has 
since been laid before the President, which he is per- 

| suaded would have led the House of Representatives to 
| a different conclusion, if it had come to their knowledge. 
| The fact that the Bank controls, and in some cases sub- 
) stantially owns, and by its money supports some of the 
leading presses of the country, is now more clearly es- 
, tablished. Editors to whom it loaned extravagant sums 
in 1831 and 1832, on usual time and nominal security, 
| have since turned out to be insolvent, and to others ap- 
| parently in no better condition, accommodations still 
/more extravagant, on terms more unusual, and some- 
| times without any security, have also been heedlessly 
| granted, 
The allegation which has so often circulated through 
, these channels that the Treasury was bankrupt, and the 
| Bank was sustaining it, when, for many years, there has 
| not been less on an average, than six millions of public 
| money in that institution, might be passed over as a 
| harmless misrepresentation; but when it is attempted, 
| by substantial acts, to impair the credit of the Govern- 
| ment, and tarnish the honor of the country, such charges 
| require more serious attention. With six millions of 
public money in its vaults, after having had the use of 
| from five to twelve millions for nine years without inte- 
_ rest, it became the purchaser of a bill drawn by our Go- 
| vernment on that of France for about nine hundred 
| thousand dollars, being the first instalment of the French 
|indemnity. ‘The purchase money was left in the use of 


ed by law to another department of the Government. | the Bank, being simply added to the Treasury deposite. 
But the question now occurs, attended by other circum. | The Bank sold the bill in England, and the holder sent 
stances and new disclosures of the most serious import. | it to France for collection, and arrangements not having 
It is true that in the message of the President, which | been made by the French Government for its payment, 
produced this inquiry and resolution on the part of the | it was taken up by the agents of the Bank in Paris with 
House of Representatives, it was his object to obtain the | the funds of the Bank in their hands. Under these cir- 
aid of that body in making a thorough examination into | cumstances, it has, thrcugh its organs openly assailed 
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the credit of the Government; and has actually made, and | 








The expenditures purporting to have been made 


persists in a demand of fifteen per cent. or $158,842,77, | under authority of these resolutions, during the years 


as damages, when no damage, or none beyond some tri- 
fling expense, has in fact been sustained, and when the 
Bank had in its own possession on deposite, several 
millions of the public money which it was then using 
for its own profit. Is a fiscal agent to the Government, 
which thus seeks to enrich itself at the expense of the 
public, worthy of further trust? 

There are other important facts not in the contem- 
plation of the House of Representatives, or not known 
to the members at the time they voted for the resolu- 
tion. 

Although the charter and the rules of the Bank both 
declare that ‘not less than seven directors”’ shall be ne- 
cessary to the transaction of business, yet the most im- 
portant business, even that of granting discounts to any 
extent, is entrusted to a committee of five members, who 
do not report to the Board. 

To cut off all means of communication with the Go- 
vernment in relation to its most important acts, at the 
commencement of the present year, not one of the 
Government Directors was placed on any one Commit- 
tee. And although, since, by an unusual re-modelling 
of those bodies, some of those directors have been 
placed on some of the Committees, they are yet entirely 
excluded from the Committee of Exchange, through 
which the greatest and most objectionable loans have 
been made. 

When the Government Directors made an effort to 
bring back the business of the Bank to the Board, in 
obedience to the charter and the existing regulations, 
the Board not only overruled their attempt, but altered 
the rule so as to make it conform to the practice, in di- 
rect violation of one of the most important provisions of 
the charter which gave them existence. 

It has long been known that the President of the 
Bank, by his single will, originates and executes many 
of the most important measures connected with the 
management and credit of the Bank, and that the Com- 
mittee, as well as the Board of Directors, are left in 
entire ignorance of many acts done, and correspondence 
carried on, in their names and apparently under their 
authority. The fact has been recently disclosed, that 
an unlimited discretion has been, and is now, vested in 
the President of the Bank to expend its funds in pay- 
ment for preparing and circulating articles and purchas- 


ing pamphlets and newspapers, calculated by their | 


contents to operate on elections, and secure a renewal 
of its charter. It appears from the official report of the 
Public Directors, that, on the 50th of November, 1830, 
the President submitted to the Board an article publish- 
ed in the American Quarterly Review, containing favo- 
rable notices of the Bank, and suggested the expedien- 
cy of giving it a wider circulation at the expense of the 
Bank; whereupon the Board passed the following reso- 
lution, viz. 

“Resolved, That the President be authorised to take 
such measures in regard to the circulation of the con- 
tents of the said article, either in whole or in part, as) 
he may deem most for the interest of the Bank.” 

By an entry in the minutes of the Bank, dated March | 
11th, 1831, it appears that the President had not only | 
caused a large edition of that article to be issued, but | 
had also, before the resolution of 30th November was| 
adopted, procured to be printed and widely circulated, | 
numerous copies of the Reports of General Smith and | 
Mr. McDuffie in favor of the Bank, and on that day he | 
suggested the expediency of extending his power to) 
the printing of other articles which might subserve the | 
purposes of the institution. Whereupon the following | 
resolution was adopted, viz. 

‘*Resolved, That the President is hereby authorised 
to cause to be prepared and circulated, such documents 
and papers as may communicate to the people informa- 
tion in regard to the nature and operations of the 
Bank.” 





1831 and 1832, were about $80,000. For a portion of 
these expenditures vouchers were rendered, from which 
it appears that they were incurred in the purchase of 
some hundred thousand copies of newspapers, reports 
and speeches made in Congress, reviews of the Veto 
Message, and reviews of speeches against the Bank, 
&e. &c. For another large portion no vouchers what- 
ever were rendered, but the various sums were paid on 
orders of the President of the Bank, making reference 
to the resolutions of the 11th March, 1851. 

On ascertaining these facts, and perceiving that ex- 
penditures of a similar character were still continued, 
the Government Directors a few weeks ago offered a 
resolution in the Board, calling fora specific account 
of these expenditures, showing the objects to which 
they had been applied, and the persons to whom the 
money had been paid, This reasonable proposition was 
voted down. 

They also offered a resolution rescinding the resolu- 
tions of November, 1830, and March, 1831, This also 
was rejected. 

Not content with thus refusing torecal the obnoxious 
power, or even to require such an account of the ex- 
penditure as would show whether the money of the 
Bank had in fact been applied to the objects contem- 
plated by those resolutions, as obnoxious as they were, 
the Board renewed the power already conferred, and 
even enjoined renewed attention to its exercise, by 
adopting the following in lieu of the propositions sub- 
mitted by the Government Directors, viz: 

‘** Resolved, That the Board have confidence in the 
wisdom and integrity of the President, and in the pro- 
priety of the resolutions of 30th November, 1830, and 
1ith March, 1831, and entertain a full conviction of the 
necessity of arenewed attention to the object of those 
resolutions, and that the President be authorized and 
requested to continue his exertions for the promotion of 
said object.” 

Taken in connexion with the nature of the expendi- 
tures heretofore made, as recently disclosed, which the 
Board not only tolerate but approve,this resolution puts 
the funds of the Bank at the disposition of the President 
for the purpose of employing the whole press of the 
country in the service of the Bank, to hire writers and 
newspapers, and to pay out such sums as he pleases, to 
what persons and for what purposes he pleases, without 
the responsibility of rendering any specific account, 
The Bank is thus converted into a vast electioneering 
engine, with means to embroil the country in deadly 
feuds, and, under cover of expenditures, in themselves 
improper, extend its corruption through all the ramifi- 
cations of society. 

Some of the items for which accounts have been ren- 
dered, show the construction which has been given to 
the resoliitions, and the way in which the power it con- 
fers has been exerted. The money has not been ex- 
pended merely in the publication and distribution of 
speeches, reports of Committees, or articles written for 
the purpose of showing the constitutionality or useful- 
ness of the Bank. But publications have been pre- 
pared and extensively circulated, containing the gross- 
est invectives against the officers of the Government; 
and the money which belongs to the stockholders and 
tothe public, has been freely applied in efforts to de- 
grade, in public estimation, those who were supposed 
to be instrumental in resisting the wishes of this grasp- 
ing and dangerous institution. As the President of the 
Bank has not been required to settle his accounts, no 
one but himself yet knows how much more than the 
sum already mentioned may have been squandered, and 
for which a credit may hereafter be claimed in his ac- 
count under this most extraordinary resolution. With 
these facts before us, can we be susprised at the torrent 
of abuse incessantly poured out against all who are 
supposed to stand in the way of the cupidity or ambition 
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of the Bank of the United States? Can we be surprized 
at sudden and unexpected changes of opinion in favour 
of an institution which has millions to lavish, and avows 
its determination not to spare its means when they are 
necessary to accomplish its purposes’ ‘The refusal to 
render an account of the manner in which a part of the 
money expended has been applied, gives just cause for 
the suspicion that it has been used for purposes which it 
is not deemed prudent to expose to the eyes of an intel- 
ligent and virtuous people. Those who act justly, do 
not shun the light, nor do they refuse explanations 
when the propriety of their conduct is brought into 
question. 

With these facts before him,in an official report from 
the Government Directors, the President would feel 
that he was not only responsible for all the abuse and 
corruptions the Bank has committed, or may commit, 
but almost an accomplice in a conspiracy against that 
Government which he has sworn honestly to administer, 
if he did not take every step within his constitutional 
and legal power likely to be efficient in putting an end 
to these enormities. If it be possible, within the scope 
of human affairs, to find a reason for removing the Go- 
vernment deposites and leaving the Bank to its own | 
resource for the means of effecting its criminal designs, 
we have it here. Was it expected when the moneys | 
of the United States were directed to be placed in that 
Bank, that they would be put under the control of one 
man, empowered to spend millions without rendering a 
voucher or specifying the object? Can they be consi- 


extent, and on the same terms, as it is now performed 
by the Bank of the United States, is put to rest by the 
report of the agent recently employed to collect infor- 
mation; and from that willingness, their own safety, in 
the operation may be confidently inferred. Knowing 
their own resources better than they can be known by 
others, it is not to be supposed that they would be wil- 
ling tu place themselves in a situation which they cannot 
occupy without danger of annihilation or embarassment. 
The only consideration applies to the safety of the pub- 
lic funds, if deposited in those institutions. And when 
it is seen that the directors of many of them are not 
only willing to pledge the character and capital of the 
corporations in giving success to this measure, but also 
their own property and reputation, we cannot doubt 
that they, at least, believe the public deposites would be 
safe in their management. ‘The President thinks that 
these facts and circumstances afford as strong @ guaran- 
tee as can be had in human affairs, for the sufety of the 
public funds and the practicability of a new system of 
collection and disbursement through the agency of the 
State Banks, 


From all these considerations the President thinks 
that the State Banks ought immediately to be employed 
in the collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
and the funds now in the Bank of the United States 
drawn out with all convenient despatch. The safety 
of the public moneys, if deposited in the State Banks, 
must be secured beyond all reasonable doubts; but the 
extent and nature of the security, in addition to their 


dered safe with the evidence before us, that tens of | capital, if any be deemed necessary, is a subject of de- 
thousands have been spent for highly improper, if not | tail to which the Treasury Department will undoubted- 


corrupt purposes, and that the same motive may lead to 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands, and even | 
milllons more? And can we justify ourselves to the | 
people by longer lending to it the money and power of | 
the Government, to be employed for such purposes? 

It has been alleged by some as an objection to the 
removal of the deposites, that the Bank has the power, 
and in that event, will have the disposition, to destroy | 
the State Banks employed by the Government, and | 
bring distress upon the country. It has been the for- | 
tune of the President toencounter dangers which were | 
represented as equally alarming, and he has seen them 
vanish before resolution and energy. Pictures equally | 
appalling were paraded before him when this Bank 
came to demand a new charter. But what was the re- 
sult? Has the country been ruined, or even distressed’ 
Was it ever more prosperous that since that act? The 
President verily believes the Bank has not the power 
to produce the calamities its friends threaten. The 
funds of the Government will not be annihilated by 
being transferred. They will immediately be issued for 


ly give its anxious attention, 


The Banks to be employed must remit the moneys 
of the Government without charge, as the Bank of the 
United States now does; must render all the services 
which that Bank now performs; must keep the Go- 
vernment advised of their situation by periodical re- 
turns; in fine, in any arrangement with the State Banks, 
the Government must not, in any respect, be placed 
upon a worse footing than it now is. The President is 
happy to perceive by the report of the agent, that the 
Banks which he has consulted have, in general, con- 
sented to perform the service on these terms, and that 
those in New York have further agreed to make pay- 
ments in London without other charge than the mere 
cost of the bills of exchange. 


It should also be enjoined upon any Banks which may 
be employed, that it will be expected of them to facili- 
tate domestic exchanges for the benefit of internal com- 
merce; to grant all reasonable facilities to the payers of 
the revenue; to exercise the utmost liberality towards 


the benefit of trade, and if the Bank of the United | the other sfate banks; and do nothing uselessly to em- 


States curtails its loans, the State Banks, strengthened 
by the public deposites, will extend theirs. What comes 
in through one Bank, will go out through others, and | 
the equilibrium will be preserved. Should the Bank, 





barass the Bank of the United States. 


As one most serious objection to the Bank of the 
United States, is the power which it concentrates, care 
must be taken in finding other agents for the service of 


forthe mere purpose of producing distress, press its | the Treasury,not to raise up another power equally for- 
debtors more heavily than some of them can bear, the | midable. Although it would probably be impossible to 
consequences will recoil upon itself, and in the attempts | produce such a result by any organization of the State 
to embarrass the country, it will only bring loss and ruin| Banks which could be devised—yet it is desirable to 


upon the holders of its own stock. But if the President | 
believed the Bank possessed all the power which has | 
been attributed to it, his determination would be only 
rendered the more inflexible. If, indeed, this corpora- 
tion now holds in its hands the happiness and prosperity | 
of the American people, it is high time to take the | 
alarm. If the despotism be already upon us, and our | 
only safety is in the mercy of the despot, recent devel- 
opments in relation to his designs and the means he 
employs, show how necessary it is to shake it off. The 
struggle can never come with less distress to the people, 
or ae more favourable auspices than at the present 
moment, 


All doubt as to the willingness of the State Banks to 


undertake the service of the Government, to the same! will. 


avoid even the appearance. To this end it would be ex- 
pedient to assume no more power over them, and inter- 
fere no more in their affairs than might be absolutely 
necessary to the security of the public deposites, and the 
faithful performance of their duties as agents of the 
Treasury. Any interference by them in the political 
contests of the country, with a view to influence elec- 
tions, ought,in the opinion of the President, be follow- 
ed by an immediate discharge from the public service. 

Itis the desire of the President that the control of 
the Banks and the currency shall, as far as possible, be 
entirely separated from the political power of the coun- 
try, as well as wrested from an institution, which has 
already attempted to subject the Government to its 
In his opinion, the action of the General Govern- 
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ment on this subject, oug!it not to extend beyond the 


grant in the Constitution, which only authorizes Con-| of the trade of the fertile and improving country through 
ss, “to coin money and regulate the value thereof;” | which it passes. Fortunately, however, for this state, 
all else belongs to the States and the people, and must} this counteraction may readily be effected; and all the 
be regulated by public opinion and the interests of} expense, and enterprize, and labor of the citizens of 
trade. New York, may readily be converted to the advantage 
In conclusion, the President must be permitted to re-| Of Pennsylvania. Several different plans have been 
mark, that he looks upon the pending question as of| Suggested for this purpose. One, which has been stre- 
higher consideration than the mere transfer of a sum of | Nuously urged by the citizens of Columbiana and Starke 
money from one Bank to another. Its decision may | Counties, Ohio, and by many of the citizens of this city, 
affect the character of our Government for ages to come. | is the completion of a rail road from this city to Massil- 
Should the Bank be suffered longer to use the public| lon, and its extension ina line nearly due west, to the 
monies, in the accomplishment of its purposes, with | Mad River Rail road, near upper Sandusky, passing 
the proofs of its faithlessness and corruption before our| through, or near the county towns of Wooster, Mans- 
eyes, the patriotic among our citizens will despair of | field, and Bucyrus, The distance from Massillon to the 
success in struggling against its power; and we shall be| rail road would be about ninety miles,making the whole 
responsible for entailing it upon our country for ever. | distance from Pittsburg, a little less than two hundred 
Viewing it as a question of transcendent importance, | miles. Another plan, is to complete the most eligible 
both in the principles and consequences it involves, the | connection with the Ohio canal, and then extend a rail 
President could not, in justice to the responsibility | road from Cleaveland to Sandusky city, along the lake, 
which he owes to the country, refrain from pressing | a distance of about fifty-seven miles by the present road. 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury his view of the| A third plan is, to complete the best connection with 
considerations which impel to immediate action. Upon) the Ohiocanal,and to rely upon the advantage which na- 
him has been devolved by the Constitution and the] ture gives us, in contending for the trade afloat on lake 
suffrages of the American people, the duty of superin-| Erie, by its earlier opening at Cleaveland in the spring, 
tending the operations of the Executive departments | and its long continued navigableness at that place in the 
of the Government, and seeing that the laws are faith-| fall. The latter plan has the recommendation of being 
fully executed. In the performance of this high trust, | the least expensive, and it can be the more safely 
it is his undoubted right to express to those whom the | adopted because it is of itself a most important improve- 
laws and his own choice have made his associates in the | ment, and because, if it should prove insufficient to se- 
administration of the Government, his opinion of their| cure the trade of the Mad River rail road, it would at 
duties under circumstances as they arise. It is this} least secure that of the country through which the ca- 
right which he now exercises. Far be it from him to| nal passes, and might afterwards be perfected by a rail 
expect or require, that any member of the Cabinet, | road, either from Massillon, or Akron, or Cleayeland, if 
should, at his request, order or dictation, do any act| deemed necessary. 
which he believes unlawful, or in his conscience} The New York editor takes great credit to his fellow 
condemns. From them, and from his fellow citizens | citizens, for their enterprize and public spirit—they 
in general, he desires only that aid and support which | well deserve it; and we trust their example will be fol- 
their reason approves, and their conscience sanctions, _| Jowed by the citizens of the metropolis of Pennsylvania. 
In the remarks he has made on this all important |—Pitts. Gazette, 
question, he trusts the Secretary of the Treasury will 
see only the frank and respectful declarations of the 
en which the President has formed on a measure 
of great national interest, deeply affecting the charac- 
ter and usefulness of his administration; and nota spir- Owing to the fortunate position of our city by nature, 
it of dictation, which the President would be as careful | and the aids she has received from art and industry, it 
to avoid, as ready to resist. Happy will he be, if the | happens that almost every improvement that is made in 
facts now disclosed produce uniformity of opinion and} the interior, whether in this or in the remoter states, 
unity of action among the members of the administra-| redounds to the benefit of New York. All the canals 
tion. ‘and rail roads that are constructed, do, in effect, by 
The President again repeats that he begs his Cabinet | their connection with existing means of communication, 
to consider the proposed measure as his own, in the | facilitate the conveyance of goods from this city to their 
support of which he shall require no one of them to/ places of consumption, and of the produce of the coun- 
make a sacrifice of opinion or principle. Its responsi-| try in return. Hence it is, that the people of New York 
bility has been assumed, after the most mature deliber- | have a direct and palpable interest in giving encourage- 
ation and reflection, as necessary to preserve the morals | ment to works of internal improvement, far beyond the 
of the people, the freedom of the press, and the purity | local limits of our state. 
of the elective franchise, without which all willunite in} This subject has been brought more directly under 
saying that the blood and treasure expended by our} our consideration in consequence of perceiving that ef- 
forefathers in the establishment of our happy system of} forts are about being made to carry into effect a law of 
Government will have been yain and fruitless. Under| the state of Ohio, which was passed in January, 1832, 
these convictions, he feels that a measure so important) to incorporate ‘‘the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail 
to the American people, cannot be commenced too soon; | Road Company.” 
and he therefore names the first day of October nextas| 14, style does not disclose to the superficial reader 
a period proper for the change of the deposites, or | th. true character and object of the work, which is to 
sooner, provided the necessary arrangements with the | i ite the waters of Lake Erie with those of the Ohio 
State Banks can be made,  ahenane 
y > > | , 
ANDREW JACKSON. | rhe route of this road, as we learn from a western 
correspondent,will be nearly parallel with the great Ohio 
: — ‘canal, seventy or eighty miles west of it, and passes 
MAD RIVER AND LAKE ERIE RAIL ROAD. |through a section of country unsurpassed for the rich- 
We select to-day, from the New York Spectator, a/ness and fertility of its soil, by any other in the union. 
very full account of this great and important contem- | The beauty of the country may be managed by those 
lated improvement, and of the country through which acquainted with western scenery; but to such as are 
it passes, This Rail road is a work well worthy the en-| unacquainted with the capacity and inexhaustible — 
terprize and public spirit of the citizens of New York; tility of our southwestern states, their noble rivers an 


and will, unless counteracted, direct to that city much 








From the New York Spectator of Sept. 9. 
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streams, fitted for navigation and hydraulic purposes, 
its boundless prairies and plains, and its majestic fo- 
rests, an attempt at descfiption would be labour lost. 
The distance from Sandusky to Dayton, by the course 
of the road, as laid down in the preliminary survey, 
which has been completed by the corps of the United 
States’ Engineers detached for the purpose, under the 
direction of Col. Stansbury, is 153 miles. From Dayton 
it connects with the Ohio river, at Cincinnati, by means 
of the Miami canal, sixty-five miles. The principal 
places on the route of the road are Tiffin, Bellefontuine, 
Urbana, Springfield, and Fairfield. The four first men 
tioned places are seats of justice, of the counties of Se- 
neca, Logan, Champaigne,and Clark,respectively. The 
route passes near to Upper Sandusky, in the Wyan- 
dot Reserve, the head quarters of the Wyandot Indians. 
Tiffin is on the Sandusky river, thirty-five miles south- 
west of Sandusky city, (as Sandusky on Lake Erie is 
called, to distinguish it from Lower Sandusky, Upper 
Sandusky, Little Sandusky, and several other places in 
the state, bearing the same soft cognomen, )—thirty- 
nine miles south of Tiffin, the route crosses the Scioto 
river, which is here quite a small stream, and from 
thence to Bellefontaine is twenty-three miles. Urbana 
is eighteen miles south of Bellefontaine. 
two last mentioned places, the route crosses the Mad 
River, along the fertile valley of which it runs for most 
of the distance to Dayton. Springfield is fourteen miles 
south of Urbana, and is distant forty-three miles from 
Columbus, This is a delightful and flourishing town, 
containing about 1,500 inhabitants, enjoying the ad- 
vantage of considerable water power, derived from 
Buck creek, on which are situated several mills; and 
receiving, at its eastern entrance, the great national 
road, which passes through the centre of the states of 
Ohio, Indiana,and Illinois. The route of the road then 
continues from this point fourteen miles to Fairfield, 
which is situated nine miles north of Dayton, the point 
of its proposed termination. 

A meeting of the commissioners was held, as we 
learn, at Springfield, Ohio, on the SIst ult. H. G. 
Phillips, Esq., of Dayton, President of the Board, Ge- 
neral Vance, of Urbana, and Judge Mills, of Connecti- 
cut, were appointed representatives of the eompany, to 
open the subscription books in the state of New York. 
These gentlemen will probably visit this state in the ap- 
proaching month. There was a disposition manifested, 
as we are informed, at the meeting of the commission- 
ers, by the friends of the project, to take additional 
stock, sufficient to enable them to organize by the 
choice of President and Directors. This was overruled, 
believing it just that foreign subscribers should partici- 
pate in the choice. New York, Albany, and Buffalo, 
were the points designated where it was thought the | 
books should be opened, of which it is expected due 
notice will be given. | 

We have been thus particular in stating places and | 
distances, that no misapprehension may arise in the | 
minds of our readers. It will be perceived that the | 
distance from Lake Erie to Cincinnati is reduced by 
this course to 213 miles. By the way of the canal, which 
unites with the Lake at Cleaveland,the distance to Cin- 
cinnati is 412 miles. 

Hence it will be seen that this improvement is of 
great importance to the commercial interests of our 
city; and the capitalists who have embarked in the 
Schenectady and Utica Rail Road, cannot fail to discern 
en of giving it encouragement and sup- 
port. 

A struggle is going on for the advantage of the trade 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, and the country lying 
intermediate between the father of rivers and the coun- 
try of the Lakes, including the rich vallies stretching 
up the navigable streams that in every direction are 
sprinkled over the fairest portion of the habitable globe. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania are trying to redeem their 
lost ground, and to place themselves along side of New 
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York in works of internal improvement. We,as a state, 
have much—we have taken a lead in canals and roads 
that places us in bold relief amongst our sister states; 
but we have not done enough, if we now suffer the ad - 
vantage gained to pass away. 





From the Kittanning Gazette. 
ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT GONE. 


Died, at his residence in this borough on Wednesday 
the 4th instant, in the 89th year of his age, the venera- 
ble Ronert Orr, one of the Associate Judges of this 
county. Judge Orr was born in the county of Derry, 
Ireland, and emigrated to the United States in the year 
1766, and from that time until the year 1773, resided 
east of the mountains; in which year he married a young 
lady by the name of Culbertson, of respectable family, 
in the (then) county of Cumberland, (now) Mifflin. In 
the same year, he settled with his wife at Hannahstown, 
in Westmoreland county. Immediately on the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Mr. Orr took a very active part 
in favor of hisadopted country, and as the frontier was 
at that time unprotected from the excursions, depreda- 
tions, and cruelties of the savages by any regular force, 
he was always found foremost in volunteering his ser- 
vices, and in encouraging others to do so. 

In the summer of 1781, Gen. Clarke, of Virginia, 
having determined to make an excursion against the 
hostile Indians, down the Ohio river, requested Archi- 
bald Laughrey to raise in Westmoreland county, 100 
volunteers, and on communicating this request to Mr. 
Orr, he immediately raised a company of volunteers, 
principally at his own expense, furnishing to those who 
were unable to do so, out of his own funds all the ne- 
cessaries for the intended expedition. Early in July in 
the same year, Captain Orr marched his company to 
Carnahan’s block house, where three other companies 
associated together, to wit: Capt. Campbell’s cavalry, 
Capt. Stokeley’s and Capt. Shannon’s, of riflemen, and 
Capt. Orr’s, all under the command of Col. Laughrey, 
with a view of joining Gen. Clarke at Wheeling, who 
instructed Col. Laughrey that he would wait his arrival 
there. On arriving at Wheeling, Col. Laughrey found 
that Gen. Clarke had proceeded down the river, without 
leaving at the station any means of subsistence for the 
men, or forage for the horses. Col. Laughrey’s regi- 
ment,however, proceeded on, with a view of overtaking 
the main body under Gen. Clarke, until they came near 
the mouth of the Big Miami, where they were attacked by 
a body of Indians, three to one in number under the 


/ command of the celebrated Capt. Brandt, on the 24th Au- 


gust, 1780. Early in the engagement Capt. Orr received 
a shot which broke his leftarm. Of the whole detach- 
ment not one escaped; the wounded who were unable 
to travel, were all tomahawked on the ground; the re- 
maining few (among whom was Captain Orr) were 
brutally dragged through the wilderness to Lower San- 
dusky, regardless of their wounds and sufferings, where 
he was kept for several months; and the Indians finding 
that they could not effect a cure, took him to Detroit, 
where he remained in the Hospital until the ensuing 
spring, when he was transferred to Montreal, and was 
exchanged early in the spring of 1783; when the few 
that remained of Col. Laughrey’s regiment returned to 
theirhomes. On the 13th July, 1782, (during the im- 
prisonment of the deceased,) Hannahstown was attack- 
ed and burnt down by the Indians, and Captain Orr’s 
house and all his property destroyed. On hisreturn to 
Westmoreland county, in the summer of 1783, Captain 
Orr raised another company for the defence of the fron- 
tier, to serve two months; marched them to the mouth 
of Bull creek, N. W. of the Allegheny river; built a 
block house there, and served out the necessary tour. 

In the fall of the same year, 1783, he was elected 
sheriff of Westmoreland county. 


In 1805, when Armstrong county was organized for 
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judicial purposes, Capt. Orr was appointed one of the | 
Associate Judges of the county, which situation he con- | 
tinued to fill with honor to himself, and satisfaction to | 
the community, until his death. Of the deceased it | 
may be said that, as a soldier he was brave and fearless 
—as a military officer, he was vigilant and kind—as a 
prisoner, submissive and patient—as an executive offi- 
cer, he executed judgment in mercy—as a judicial offi- 
cer, he honestly and faithfully discharged his duty—as 


a husband he was kind and affectionate—as a father, he | 


was all that a father could be to a child—as a Christian, 
he was not only by profession, but by practice, that 


which should exalt the Christian, and set at nought the | 


mocker. Asa man, he was kind, benevolent, and cha- 
ritable, and if even possible to exemplify the command 
of our Saviour, that ‘‘We do as we should be done by,” 
the subject of this obituary has fulfilled the command. 


SALES OF REAL ESTATE. 


Mr. Wolbert’s first great sale of Real Estate for the 
season, took place on Thursday evening of last week, 
at the Merchants’ Coffee House. A large number of 
persons interested as owners or purchasers, attended 
the sale,and the prices obtained were such as generally 
gave satisfaction to all parties. The following are the 
prices given for the properties. 

The three story houses Nos. 175 and 177, Chesnut 
street; opposite the State House,,25 feet 7 inches front 
by 178 deep, to a court, subject to a ground rent of 
$900 on the whole lot, sold for $11,450,—equal in 
fact, the ground rent considered, to $26,450. 

Three two story brick houses and lot, in Lancaster 
street, Southwark, each 12 feet front by 15 deep the 
whole lot being 46 feet deep, subject to a ground rent 
of 72 dollars, on the whole—price 320 dollars, for the 
three. 


A double two story frame house and lot, 20 feet front | 


on Hanover street, Kensington, by 70 feet deep, clear 
of all incumbrances—price 700 dollars. 

The three story brick house and lot, at the northeast 
corner of Fifth and Lombard streets, 20 feet front on 
Fifth, and 584 on Lombard street, with a ground rent 
of 38 dollars—price 475 dollars. This property now 
rents for 375 dollars per annum. 

The three story brick house, at the southwest corner 
of Front and Race street, price for houses and lot 13,400 
dollars. 

The two story brick house, frame shop, and lot of 

und, No. 226 Green street, above Fifth, 164 feet 
ront by-75 deep—price 1700 dollars. 

A three story brick store house in the rear, No. 127 
north Third street, 34 feet front by 195 deep, formerly 
occupied by Mark Richards as an iron store, and re- 
cently by Alexander McCaraher, price 17,500 dollars. 

A house and lot in Fifth between Arch and Race 
streets, 19 feet 2 inches front by 50 feet deep, subject 
to a ground rentof three pounds currency—price 2,325 
dollars. 

A quarter section, of land in Starke County, Ohio, 
14 miles from Canton, containing 190 acres—price 3 
dollars per acre. 

The three story brick house and kitchen, No, 37 
Coates street, 16 feet front by 67 deep, subject to a 
ground rent of twenty dollars,—price 2250 dollars. 

The frame house and lot, No. 125 Brown street, 18 
feet by 61—ground rent of $15 61—price 1100 dollars. 

‘Two two story brick houses and one two story frame 
house, with the lot 52 feet on Budd street, by 37 feet on 
Laurel street, price 2500 dollars. 

The two story brick store and dwelling No. 366 north | 
Second street, with extensive back buildings, 18 feet | 
front by 115 deep to Lilly alley, subject to ground rent 
of 24 dollars—price 6700 dollars 


A brick house, with one acre and eleven perches of | 
ground, on the road from Frankford to Nicetown, in | No. 9 Library street, 





the township of the Northern Liberties—-price $475. 

The whole amount of real estate, sales by Mr. Wol- 
bert, on the above evening, was about $75,000.— Phil. 
Gazette, 


Erts.—T wenty-five hundred eels were caught in the 


| Wintermoot wear, on Sunday night last, and secured 


by Capt. Jeremiah Blanchard, and his sons, Jeremiah 
and John, whose shares amounted to one thousand of 
the number, This is said to be the greatest haul caught 
since the march of Gen. Sullivan’s army through this 
valley, near the close of the Revolutionary war, more 
| than half a century ago; at which time the weary sol- 
| diers had a fine feasting on this delicious ‘genus of 
creeping fish.”— Wyoming Herald. 
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THE REGISTER. | 
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We have inserted this week, the reasons of the Pre- 
sident of the United States assigned to the Cabinet to 
justify the removal of the deposits from the Bank of the 
United States. This paper, and the removal of Mr. 
Duane from the Treasury, have excited a strong sen- 
sation in this city. 
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Several articles will be found in the present number in 
reference to the navigation of the Susquehanna by steam- 
boats. This,by many,is deemed practicable--and as the 
object may well be considered of national importance, 
an appeal is proposed to be made to Congress for 
assistance in prosecuting an enterprize so very interest- 
ing to our state, 





COMMUNICATED. 

Steam Tow Boat.—It is a matter of public interest 
that a Steam Tow boat has been procured by an enter- 
prising company of gentlemen in Philadelphia, to be 
ready at all times to tow vessels to and from the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers; her power is sufficient 
to bring up a 500 ton ship. She is fired with the open 
burning Bituminous Coal of Pennsylvania, which proves 
to be a valuable and economical article for this purpose. 
We hope this commencement of the towing system will 
be successful, and that at no distant day, boats will be 
used to facilitate our commerce, to the mouth of the 
river Delaware. 





COMMUNICATED. 

Oren sunnine Bituminous Coat.—One thousand 
tons of this article have been recently received from the 
interior of Pennsylvania. It is found to be very supe- 
rior coal for air furnaces, steam engines, and many oth- 
er manufacturing purposes, where a strong heat and 
an extensive blaze is wanted. It has been tried and high- 
ly approved by the air furnaces in Philade!phia: also in 
several engines, at the U. S mint, in locomotive en- 
gines, steamboats, breweries. &c. It is highly recom- 
mended by all who have tried it for the above, and va- 


rious other domestic manufactures. 
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